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AUTUMN WORK. 


FARM ECONOMIY. 


The Farmer must have good tools—labor saving tools which will enable him to decrease the cost of production. 
That’s what we make, and that’s how we sell them: labor-saving tools at economical prices. 
catalogue and special discounts for early fall orders. 











He must buy them at eco- 
Send for 


All our implements are sold under 


a positive guarantee to be exactly as represented. 













ELECTRIC 





3x10 and will easily ca 
ordinary wooden ones an 
won’t find a better wacon anywhere. 





W bolsters, coupling pole and tongue 
of oak; stakes of oak 


2tons, The hounds are made of 1% angle steel, are stronger th n 
more firmly attached to axles. 


Electric Handy Wagon. 


This cut shows the Eleetric Handy 
W acon, guaranteed in material and 
workmanship to be the equal of an 

high priced wagon in the worid. 
Axies of ihe best seasoned hickory; 
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Wheels are our fa- \ 7 

mous Electric steel wheels (from 22 \ 

in. to 64 in. high). The skeins are \ 2 
— 
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Shafts or tongue as desired. You 


easily. 


Make Your Old Wagon New. 


Our Prices are Right. Our Wheels are Guaranteed. 


Send for prices and testimonials, 





Our principal business is making steel wheels, with straight or staggered 
spokes, for vehicles of all kinds, especially farm wagons. 
wide ilred low down wheels, which have done so muce to make farm 
hauling easy, The cheapest way to get a low wagon is to buy a set of low 
wheels to fit your oJd running gear. 
guarantee material and workmanship. 
without trackinc; enabling you to haul heavier loads and to loa 
Tire and spo':es are made of best wrought ate land are guaran. 
teed not to break inthe coldest weather, or on the rockiest road. Send for 
snecial prices. 
defect in material or workmauship will be replaced free of charye. 


We make the 


We make wheels in all sizes and 
They run easily on soft ground 
more 


We warrant both wagon and wheels for one year. Any 








Extra Strong Wheels 


for threshing machines, log 
carts and machinery of all 
kinds. Special wheels for mov- 
ing and transplanting forest 
trees, and for park work where 
it is desired to save the turf, 
and for movingany heavy ob- 
i jects. We make these wheels, 
4 to carry any weiczht up to 20 
tons, and with any width tire. 


We Guarantee Them 


to be made of the best mater- 
jialand to stand any test to 
which we may subject them. 
Write for prices, etc. 




































Feed Cooker 


Os . 

We believe our Electric 
Feed Cocker No. 1 will be 
found sujericr to any 
other made. It has 
strength, durability and 
lightness combined. The 
boileris made of galvan- 
ized steel; the linings and 
sides of sheet stcel plates, 


ELECTRIC Tanks and Reservoirs. 





Electric Hand Gorn Sheller. 


A handy article that 
every farmer should 
have. Will shell field, 

weet and pop corn, 
arge or small ears, 
It shells all the 
corn off the cob 

No more sore 
fingers if 
you have 













the frame, hearth. grates 
and door of the best 
cattiron. It haslarce 
heating capacity with 
little fuel. May be 
easiy converted into a 
heating stove. 


soldered, 





Our tanks and troughs for watering stock 
and our reservoir tanks are made of the best 
ralvanized sheet steel, with heavy angie iron 
rims and cross stays, seams riveted and well 
We make no extra chare for fit- 
ting with nipples of any size for outlet. 





’ makesome 
money by selling them to the neigh- 
bors. Costs but a trifle. Special 
prices in lots of six or more. 














With this mill 








=) that it is fresh. 












ers. 


ELECTRIC ean Electric Sweep Feed Mill. 


Family Grist Mill}! YY @ 


Just what the Farmer’s Wife 
has been looking for. 


ou can grind 
your own corn meal, graham fi 
and w hole wheat flour and be sure 
Will aiso rrind 
corn,oats, wheat, bariey, etc. Can be 
attached totabie, box or bin. 
‘special hardened removable grind- 
he greatest money saver for 
the farmer ever introduced. 






J We have put out this mil 


crushes and 
ur 
justable—grinds 


meet the demands 
for a good mill at a fair price. 
direct grinder and wastes no power 
in useless and expensive gearings. 
Ore horse does the work, 
grinds ear corn, and all 
smal! grains single or mixed. 
coarse or fine. 


WE FULLY GUARANTEE IT. 


Send for our large des- 

criptive catalogue and 
Special Discounts. We can 
save you money on everything 
in our line. 


Itisa 


Cuts, 
Ad- 
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Electric Whee 





I Co., Box 86, 


Quincy, Illinois. 

















Gathering Apples. 


L. D. SNOOK, GEORGIA, 








It matters not whether apples are in- 
tended for home use or market, they should 
in either case be carefully gathered. In 
picking, ladders should be employed in 
reaching the outer portions of the tree, as 
an active man can usually relieve the tree 
of about one-third of its fruit by standing 
upon the main branches, when the tree is 
large and strong enough to support the 
weight. The fruit from the lower branches 
is quickest gathered by the use of a step- 
ladder; it is quicxly moved about and the 
fruit is not bruised or knocked off, nor the 
little twigs broken, as by the use of a com- 
mon ladaGer. 

The fruit should be loosened by raising 
upward and not pulled off, as is usually 
done, and with varieties that cling tena- 
ciously, raise the apple and give it a half 
turn at the same time. Lay carefully in 
the basket or receptacle used, and when 
placing in a barrel or box handle with care, 
in fact just as tenderly as you would eggs, 
thereby preventing bruising or puncturing 
of the skin by the stems. Apples for home 
use should not.,be placed directly in the 
cellar, but in a dark, well-ventilated build- 
ing, until freezing weather approaches, and 
those intended for market should be put 
upon the ground under the trees, to re- 
main a week or more, and then barreled. All 
bruised ones are then readily discernible and 
may be thrown out for evaporating or other 
use. 

Winter Onions for Town Markets— 
Farmers living near city markets can make 
from $49 to 60 per acre by putting a lot of 
potato onions in the ground in Oct. When 


winter sets in these onions will have a 
cluster of four or five bulbs to each one 
plant. These can be sold for from 5 to 8 


onions should be 


cents per bunch. The 


planted in deep furrows, lined with fine 
manure. Everyone living close to the rail- 
road or factory town in this western coun- 
try should try this and see if they cannot 
make a good winter living. Cabbage is a 
fine thing to sell here in winter. This is a 
good method for women to follow in se- 
curing spending money.—[The Squire’s 
Wife, Custer Co, Neb. 





Blanching Celery with Leaf Mold—I 
took two boards the length of the row and 
1 ft wide and placed them 6 in distant from 
the plants, one on each side of the row, 
keeping them in place by small stakes. I 
next filled a small board at each end, which 
was also held in place by stakes, or they 
might be lightly nailed together, forming 
a box. I now filled the space between the 
boards around the celery with leaf mold, 
straightening up the celery leaves while 
filling in. Water was then applied until 
the leaf mold was all moistened through. 
As it settled down more was put in and 
watered until the box was full of moist leaf 
mold. The celery was perfectly and quick- 
ly blancnea in this manner.—[ C. Gross, 
Morgan Co, Mo. 





Feed Corn for Flesh, green bone for 
shell producing, vegetables and clover 
hay chopped fine to stimulate the appetite, 
and enough charcoal to keep the digestive 
organs in good condition. Milk is also de- 
sirable and an occasional feed of rolled oats, 
millet seed or buckwheat.—[L. M., Annable, 
Tennessee, 





Fall Plowing, while not universally prac- 
ticed in the central west, usually gives bet- 
ter results than spring plowing. Particu- 
larly is this true for small grain crops 
seeded in the spring. 





To Dry Up Cows it is often necessary 
to take away all the grain feed. They 
should have a short rest before calving. 











S3 The New 


m SMALLEY 
3 Cutter 


RUCcE S$ is assured if you use 
ew Smalley Cutters with semi 
circle carriers for cutting and 
elevating ensilage. ‘hey have 
automatic self teed, aiso 
Corn Shredding and Corn Huskin 
attachments when desired. 
ae — 6 wheel frucks for 
oving. strict up-to- 
date” machine. 190° booxicts 
mailed free. “ Yankee Silo 
Sense” and ‘Farming on Business 
Principles.” Ask for special ine 
troduction prices on Smal- 
ey and ** Battle Creek »? 
OOD Saws, GRINDING MILLS, 
Ear Corn ORUSHERS; also 
SwEEP TREAD AND STEAM 
POWERS, stating goods you wish 
to purchase and naming paper in 
which you saw this advertise- 
ment. 


















~ Smalley Mfg. Co. 
“3 Manitowoc, Wis. 


fst] GARDENING 


By Joseph Harris. The object of this work is to show 
how garden crops may be grown in field culture, and the 
teachings of Mr Harris are mainly from his own expe- 
rience, presented in that familiar style so well known 
to these who have read his other writings. A small share 
of the work is devoted to the easily grown flowers, which 
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will. add to its value,in the estimation of the mothers 
and sisters as well ds of the boys. Contents: Introduc 
tion; An Old and a New Garden: Gardening for_Bovs; 


How to Begin: Preparing the Soil; Killing the Weeds; 
About High Warming: Competition in Crops;.The Ma 
nure Question; The Implements Needed: Starting Plant 
in the House or in the Hotbed; The Window_Box; Mak 
ing the Hotbed; Cold Frames; Insects; The Use of Poi 
sons: The Care of Poisons; The Cultivation_of Vegetables 
in the Farm Garden; The Cultivation of Flowers. Illus 
trated, cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid . : , P 00 

Catalogue Free of this ont many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 52 Lafayette Pl., New York. 


















American Aoriculturist 


«FARM *« MARKETS * GARDEN « HOME « 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washingtoa. 


Volume 66 
Canning Tomatoes at the Factory. 


L. D. F. CONE, 





bushel of first-class toma- 
toes will fill about 25 2-lb 
cans. The first process is 
washing, to remove all dust 
and dirt. This is done by 
turning a few bushels into 
~ a deep vat filled with cold 
water, where they are slightly agi- 
tated a few minutes and then trans- 
ferred by means of an iron basket 
closely fitting the vat and operated by a 
windlass, to a second vat filled with hot 
water, where they remain -but a moment. 
They are then turned into a trough, from 
which they are carried in pails to a small 
army of girls, who remove the skins, al- 
ready loosened by scalding, cut out imper- 
fections, etc. 

The tomatoes, now cleaned, are turned 
into the hopper of the filling machine, an 
ingenious device which automatically fills 
about 2400 cans per hour when running at 
full speed. In its operation the assistance 
of three people are required—a woman who 
gives a final inspection removing any im- 
perfections previously overlooked, and add- 
ing occasionally a sprinkle of salt; a boy, 
who fills the shute with empty cans to sup- 
ply the machine, and a man to remove the 
cans, now filled, as they roll from it. They 
are placed on iron trays, each tray holding 
14 cans. About 20 trays are laid on a truck 
and rolled into a “hot box,’’ where steam is 
allowed to enter and warm them slightly 
to prevent chilling the solder, during the 
sealing process. After 
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minutes. The 3-lb cans require 45 
minutes, after which they are taken 
to a remote part of the building, 
set apart for the purpose, and turned out 
‘4h the floor to cool. The final act is stick- 
ing on the labels and packing in cases ready 
for delivery. From three to five girls are 
kept busy labeling, 20c per 1000 being paid. 
A smart worker will label and pack 5000 to 
6000 per day. As in nearly all industries 
the percentage of waste is considerable. 
Every stage and process is carefully 
watched, and where defective cans are de- 
tected they are thrown out, the greatest 
loss probably being in “swelled heads” dur- 
ing the cooking and caused by imperfect 
soldering. Cans remaining perfect in shape 
must necessarily be perfect. The 2-lb can 
is in greatest demand, about two-thirds of 
the output being of that weight. The other 
third are 3-lb. 


—_—=— 


The Feeding Value of Apples. 





The West Indian hurricane which started 
with such widespread devastation in Texas 
and swept the country east of the Rocky 
mountains last week blew off very large 
quantities of apples. The trees were heavily 
loaded, the fruit was of good size and on 
account of the extreme drouth which had 
prevailed in many sections throughout most 
of the summer, the fruit was not firmly at- 
tached. The wind, which blew at the rate 
of 30 to 60 miles an hour, took off many 
apples and other fruits and broke down 
limbs and trees. The fruit which fell was 
bruised tco much to sell. Winter apples, 


: No. 12 


such as Baldwin, Greening, Ben Davis, 
Jonathan, Spy, etc, are too immature to 
market and if shipped they would not bring 
the cost of barrels and transportation. 

There are but three things that can be 
done with these fallen apples, for shipping 
them to murket is out of the question. Fall 
varieties may be picked up and the best 
ones sold to evaporators. The great bulk 
of them must be fed or made into vinegar. 
The apples should be picked up, sorting out 
those which are most badly bruised and 
broken for feeding first, and stored in a 
cool, dry place. An open shed, barn cellar 
or barn floor will do. They may be fed to 
any kind of stock. and when properly fed 
they are an excellent food, and in chemical 
composition equal to roots. They have more 
dry matter than mangels, over twice the 
fuel or heating value, but only one-third as 
much nitrogenous matter. 

So far as chemistry goes, therefore, ap- 
ples are worth as feed quite as much as 
roots and nearly as much as corn silage. 
Apple pomace from presses where straw is 
not used is a good feed; if put in silos and 
allowed to heat up to 90 degrees before be- 
ing covered, its acidity is arrested and cows 
become very fond of it. Begin with about 
1 lb of pomace at a feed, putting meal on 
it to get the cows started, which may be 
gradually increased to 5 lbs or 10 Ibs per 
day. Tests at Vt exper sta show that 
“probably the full feeding value indicated 
by chemical analysis is obtained,” while for 
cows, at least, “corn silage and apple 
pomace have about the same feeding value, 
pound for pound.” At this rate, a cow 
would eat about a ton of pomaze during the 

winter season,” and 





two or three minutes 
they are withdrawn, 
the tops of each can 
carefully cleaned, the 
caps put in place and 
then they are sent to 
the capping machine 
as it is called, an- 
other labor-saving 
device, which auto- 
matically seals six 
cans at a single 
stroke. The solder is 
wound on rolls sus- 
pended from above. 
A “feed” furnishes 
the required amount 
for each can. The 
solder is instantly 
melted by gas jets 
with which it is 
brought into contact. 
The capacity of this 
machine is 2400 cans 
per hour. The caps 
each have a small 
hole in the center to 
allow any steam to 
escape and insure 
perfect soldering. . 

After leaving the 
capping machine 
these holes are quick- 
ly closed by skilled 
hands and the cans 
otherwise inspected, 
after which they are 
ready for the cook- 
ing; 440 of the 2-Ib 
cans are now placed 
in an iron basket, a 
derrick conveying 
them to a vat, into 
which they are low- 
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GROWERS UNLOADING TOMATOES AT CANNING FACTORY 


A familiar picture at many points in Del, Md, N Y and as far west as Ind, Ill and 
ered and boiled for 40 Ia. Conditions in the canning sections will be more fully outlined next week and later. 


creme 


dairymen “should put 
up as many tons of 
pomace as they have 
cows.”’ 

It is best to cut 
apples before feeding 
to any stock. They 
will be eaten whole, 
but there is danger 
of choking the ani- 
mals. In ae small 
way, apples can be 
cut in a box. A shal- 
low pile or layer of 
apples on the barn 
floor can be quickly 
chopped with a sharp 
spade, A sharp spud, 
such as is used for 
picking ice from the 
sidewalk, can be 
bought for a few 
cents, or made from 
a hoe. Three ~ such 
blades fixed 2 or 3 in 
apart can be made 
by your blacksmith, 
and will cut apples 
rapidly. Machines 
for cutting roots, po- 
tatoes, etc, can be 
used if on the farm, 

The experience of 
careful farmers indi- 
cate that apples are 
worth more for feed- 
ing than the usual 
cider mill price of 
10c per bu. A Mass 
farmer who had an 
enormous lot of low- 
grade apples, began 
on a large old cow 
which was nearly 

[To Page 269.] 
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The Troublesome Wheat Scab. 


PROF L. H. FAMMEL, IA EXPER STA. 





The wheat scab, Fusarium culmorum, was 
first described by Worthington G. Smith in 
*84, but it is identical with one that was 
described much earlier, in fact there are a 
number of closely related forms of the 
fungus found on several of the cereals. 
This is the trouble with the specimens of 
Dakota grown Bluestem wheat sent us by 
Thos J. Peterson of Kossuth Co, Ia, that 
Was grown on new land. The first botan- 
ist to have given the subject attention in 
the country was Dr Clarence M. Weed, for- 
merly of the O exper sta, but now of the 
N Hi sta. 

The disease appears about the time the 
grain begins to turn. The entire head or 
only parts ripen prematurely and sudden- 
ly. If the head is partially destroyed the 
lower part will be green. Heads or parts 
of the same affected have a white appear- 
ance, instead of a golden yellow. The dis- 
ease usually starts at the upper end, al- 
though it may begin at the lower end. An 
examination of the affected head will show 
a white mycelium spreading over and 
through the spikelets and head. The spike- 
lets become glued together by a gelati- 
nous substance thrown off by the mycelium 
of the fungus. An examination of the ker- 
nels shows that they are very much shrunk- 
en, in fact nothing remains but the shell. 
The spikelets as well as the kernels are 
pink in color and contain the spores of the 
fungus. 

This disease is so severe in some sections 
of the country that one-third of the crop 
is destroyed. Dr Weed says: “In ’90 Isaw 
a field of 100 acres in Madison Co, O, con- 
sidered the finest wheat field in the county, 
which was expected, shortly before har- 
vest, to yield 35 to 40 bu per acre, so se- 
verely attacked by the disease that the 
yield was reduced to 8 bu per acre. Two 
other fields, one of 25 and the other of 50 
acres, were shrunken in yield at least one- 
third, from the same cause. The fungus 
apparently gains access to the tender, un- 
developed kernel, sapping its life and send- 
ing Gown feeders into the main axis of 
the head on which the kernel and inclosing 
chaff are borne.’”’ Prof Selby has since re- 
ported it as the most destructive disease 
in Ohio. As a means of preventing this 
disease, bluestone or copper sulphate has 
been used by some farmers, with what suc- 
cess I cannot say positively, but the farm- 
ers say that it mitigates the trouble. Care 
must be used in sowing the wheat seed. No 
wheat that is tainted should be sown. 


——_ -_ 


Harvesting Sweet Potatoes. 
D W. MAY. 





Where sweet potatoes are grown for 
stock, the Tex exper sta suggests that cat- 
tle may be turned in to eat the tops and 
vines and afterward hogs may be allowed 
to harvest the tubers. In this way the en- 
tire crop will be utilized at the smallest 
cost. If the crop is to be dug, it is impor- 
tant to determine when the potato is ripe. 
If when the tuber is cut, the sliced surface 
partially: heals and becomes dry the crop 
is ready to be harvested, but if the cut 
place turns greenish black, the tuber is not 
mature. The crop should be harvested with 
a breaking plow, using a rolling coulter to 
cut the vines. Bruised tubers should be 
used at once, as soft rot is very liable to 
set in. Where the’vines are to be stored 
for stock feed, the Ark sta recommends 
that they be put into a silo, as they do not 
cure readily into hay. 

The preservation of sweet potatoes has 
been studied by several of the stations. In 
Georgia the potatoes were stored in a pit 
Nov 23, and all but 7 per cent were sound 
April 1. The sound potatoes were in excel- 
lent condition, not sprouted, and when 


sampled on the table, of excellent quality. 
At the New York state sta, tubers packed 
in dry road dust and kept at a tempera- 





FIELD AND BARN 


ture of 60 degrees, continued fit for the 
table until after the middle of January. 
At the S C sta experiments were made in 
keeping sweet potatoes packed with vari- 
ous materials in barrels. The materials 
used were sand, cottonseed, cotton hulls, 
damaged lint cotton, wheat bran, newspa- 
pers and hay. Dry sand and cotton hulls 
gave the best results. Wrapping each po- 
tato in paper induced rapid decay, but a 
double lining of paper next the barrel was 
fairly effective in keeping out cold and pre- 
venting rot. The keeping qualities of large 
and small tubers appeared about equal. 

The Tex sta reports that good results 
have been obtained by letting tubers re- 
main in the ground until wanted. Throwing 
dirt over them with a turning plow Wall 
prevent freezing. If the potatoes are to 
be stored, they should be allowed to dry 
about two weeks and then carefully sort- 
ed. They should then be stored in dry road 
sand in a ventilated house. The sand 
should be changed each year as it will be- 
come infected with black rot. The sand 
proved a sufficient protection against mice, 
and potatoes kept well by this method even 
when the winter temperature went down 
to within 7 degrees of zero. 





Enlarging a Barn. 


I. G. HOMAN, NEW YORK. 





The plan generally followed in enlarging 
a barn is to shove out the end and side, and 
to cover with a flat tin 
roof connected with the 
former building at the 
plate. This gives floor 
room and some room for 
hay and grain, but there 
is nearly always a 
searcity of mow room, 
and this style of enlargement does not per- 
mit of sturing away much hay under the 
low roof. It is depth and hight which com- 
pacts hay and vastly increase the capacity 
of the barn. 

A few years ago I had occasion to en- 
large my barn, which was 26x40 ft, with a 
double-pitch roof. I wanted more room for 
both stalls and fodder. I added 14 ft to 
the width, thus making the barn 40x40 ft, 
but instead of putting on a shed roof I 
lowered one side of the shingle roof and 
sliding it onto the new plate, raised it to 
the same pitch as before, and then con- 
nected the two sections with a nearly flat 
tin roof, forming an end view like the one 
shown in the illustration. The dotted line 
indicates the furmer shape of the barn. I 
have never been able to raise enough to fill 
this barn. There seems to be no end to its 
capacity, for the addition is practically in 
the center and is 49x14x24 ft. The expense 
of the alteration was $184. 
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Dynamite for Stumps and Stones. 
J. E. MUNCASTER, MARYLAND, 





I have used a couple of hundred pounds 
in the past four years and can recommend 
it. My first experience was with stumps 
which had been cut five or six years. A lot 
of about two acres contained 186, varying 
from 10 in to 2 ft in diameter, mainly about 
12 to 15 in. With two colored laborers I 
blew them all out in two half-days, at an 
average cost for dynamite, fuse and prim- 
ers of 6c each. The manufacturers will 
give printed directions as to use, which is 
all I had for a start. Of course one has to 
learn by experience how much it takes for 
a stump. I used from one-third to one 
stick, according to size of stump. 

The tools needed are a long crowbar, a 
knife and a stick about one inch in diame- 
ter to ram with. Ram firmly with moist 
earth. Put charge as nearly under mid- 
dle of stump as possible, and keep oui of 
the fumes made by the exp!osion, or you 
will get the worst headache you ever had 
in your life. Get enough under to bring 
the stump on the first explosion, but there 
is no use putting in too much. Last year 








we knocked enough rocks out of our corn 
field in one day to keep a team hauling 
four, and they were not moved far, either. 
Most of them were moved by putting the 
explosive under with the bar the same as 
with a stump. It takes a larger charge for 
stone. 

It will not blow up green stumps after 
the tree is cut off without an excessive 
charge of a pound or more, but a tree 10 
inches in diameter can be removed with 
half a stick, or 4 lb, by blowing under it 
and then cutting the roots exposed. This 
latter can be done in just about the tim: 
it would take to cut the tree down. Last 
year dynamite cost in Baltimore 12c per lb, 
fuse 70c per 100 ft, primers 75c per 100. I 
think it is perfectly safe so long as prim- 
ers are kept away from it, and it is not 
thawed by an open fire. It freezes about at 
40 deg and will not explode well unless 
warmed, so I always wait for warm weath- 
er to do my blasting. 


The Handy Mechanic. 


Well Braced End Post—The illustration 
shows an effective way of securely anchor- 
ing the end post of a wire fence. The post 
a should be set at least three feet in the 








CORRECT WAY TO BRACE A POST. 


ground and four is much better. The cross 
pieces 4 i are 2x8 in boards, 24 in long. The 
stone e is firmly buried and should just 
about fit the hole. The post b is about 6 ft 
from @ and through the hole f the cable 
from the buried stone is passed. The brace 
ec is a 2x6 board securely spiked in place. 
When the posts and the stone are being 
put in position the soil should be tamped 
until it is very firm. Secured in this way 
an end post will remain immovable for 
many years. 





Water from the Roofs—Where a cistern 
is in the cellar, the water from the roof can 
be disposed of “with 
neatness and dispatch.” 
Where it must be con- 
ducted away from the 
the house or barn, the 
plan shown in the cut 
is excellent. Let the 
conducter lead into a 
drain that comes to the 
surface at some dis- 
tance from the building. 
This saves a downpour 
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at the side of the house, or other building 
that washes out the earth and makes not 
a little trouble. Here the bend in the pipe 
receives the force of the downpour, the 
water flowing gently out upon the surface. 
The underground pipe should be of either 
unglazed land tile or glazed sewer tile, at 
Jeast as large as the tin leader. It may 
come out at the surface a few feet away 
if the water will not interfere with the 
lawn, or the arrangement of the walks and 
drives. 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


The Feeding Value of Apples. 





{From Page 267.] 


dry, feeding her, in connection with 
her summer pasture exclusively, 2 
qts of hard treenings and Bald- 
wins at night, and same quantity in morn- 


ing, gradually increasing, until at the end 
of a week she was eating abcut 1 bu per 


day. Her milk increased from 4 to 6 qts 
per day. With the short pastures so uni- 
versal in many dairy sections, and the 


necessity of giving the cows some extra food 

the large quantity of fruit now under the 

trees may he turned to profitable account. 
The chemical composition of apples, pom- 


ace and other feeds may be compared as 
follows: 
ANIMAL FOOD IN 100 LBS OF APPLES, ETC 
Green Apple Corn Mangel Hay 
apples pomace silage wurzels mix’d 
Water, tbs or %, 85.0 83.0 79 a1 15 
Dry matter, 15.0 17.0 21 9 87 
‘Ash, 0.5 0.5 1.4 1.1 5.5 
Fat, digestible. 02 0.7 0,7 0.1 1.3 
Protein, digestible, 0.3 0.9 0.6 1.0 4.2 
Sugar, starch, etc, 12.8 88 7.7 5.0 24.4 
Fuel value (calories), 25,215 20.996 25,714 12,888 93,925 
Nutritive ratio, 1:44 1:15 1:22 16 1:10 
Feeding val p 100 Ibs, #0. 13 12 14 0.7 “50 
Feeding val p ton, $2.60 2.40 2 86 1.52 10.12 


The digestible fat and protein is reckoned 
at 2c p Ib. digestible sugar and starch ic p 
lb. This is purely arbitrary and simply for 
comparison. 


PLANT FOOD IN 100 LBS OF APPLES, ETC, 

Green Apple Corn Mangel Hay 
apples pomace silaze wurzels mix’d 

Nitrogen, lbs or %, 0.13 0,23 0.42 19 1. . 

Phosphoric acid, 0.01 0.02 0.13 08 

Potash, 0.19 0.13 0.39 -38 1. rH 

Manurial val p 100lbs, $.02 04 0.07 04 .28 

Manurial val p ton, $0.45 il 1.50 96 5.74 


If the solid and liquid excrement of stock 
fed on apples or these other foods is all 
properly cared for, we get back in the ma- 
nure about three-quarters of the above ma- 
nurial elements. In this table, nitrogen is 
reckoned worth 15c p lb, phosphoric acid 5c, 
potash 4c, as they cost around these figures 
when bought in commercial fertilizers. 


A Special Use for Milk Strippings. 
B. J. KENDALL, M D, NEW YORK, 

The last quart of the milking, or the 
“strippings,”’ taken immediately after 
milking, before it has parted with any of 
the animal heat, is the most valuable thing 
known. to build up a person who is thin 


and emaciated from any disease. 
I direct my patients to begin with % pt 
and gradually increase the quantity until at 


the end of a week they are taking a quart 
at a time, or as much as they can possibly 
drink without causing too much discom- 
fort. This should be followed up regular- 
ly twice a day. In consumption, it is no un- 


common thing for my patients, who have 
followed my instructions, to gain five 
pounds a week in weight. No other plan 


I have heard of has proved so successful, 

It should be remembered that it is very 
important to select a cow that is healthy, 
and one that gives very rich milk. Then 
it is also of very great importance that the 
very last of the milking, or “strippings’’ 
should be taken, and’ of equal importance 
that this should be taken immediately after 
milking while it contains all the animal 
heat. No other food is so natural and none 
has ever proved so successful. 





Autumn Care of Breeding Ewes- 


We 
will suppose that the lambs were weaned 
when about four months old. The ewes 


should be yarded a few times and any that 
need milking out should be milked to save 
their udders and prevent trouble at the 
next lambing time. Trim their feet and 
have them nicely tagged. Begin about 
Nov 1 to feed shelled corn at the rate of 
8 qts to the 100 head once per day. House 
from all cold rain storms and place a little 


nice clover hay in the racks when they are 
kept over night. Select a strong, vigorous 
ram of mature age and allow him to serve 


about 40 ewes. If the lambs are to be raised 
upon the farm to maturity let them be 
dropped during the month of April. This 
can be regulated by turning in the ram 
about Noy 5 and taking him out Dec 31, 


> eign countries. 





The lambs will then be more even than 
when dropped throughout April and May. 
[C. W. Hale, Ohio. 





The Use of Water in Churning—J. T. S., 
Washington Co, Ala: If the milk has been 
properly managed and the cream kept 24 
to 36 hours at a temperature of 60 degrees 
until it is slightly acid, no addition of 
water will be required, as a rule. The but- 
ter should come in about 30 minutes. The 
normal temperature for churning cream is 
60 to 62 deg, but this may vary with the 
weather. In winter 65 or 70 deg may be 
permitted and in hot weather 55 deg may 
be right. In case of difficulty, in either 
direction, water, cold or warmed, as the 
condition of the cream may need, may be 
added to the cream in the churn to remove 
the trouble. When the cream is too sour, 
and is thick and adhesive, and foams in 
the churn, the addition of water is suf- 
ficient to obviate the impediment to the 
churning, by thinning the mass and re- 
ducing its viscosity. 





Live Stock Classes at Buffalo—The di- 
vision at Pan-American exposition at Buf- 
falo next year is similar to that adopted by 
state and county fairs. All the more prom- 
inent breeds are recognized and liberal pre- 
miums are offered, consisting of a first, 
second and third prize cash premium, a di- 
ploma for fourth and fifth and a medal for 
sweepstakes. With the exception of the 
class for herds of cattle and flocks of sheep 
no more than four animals can be entered 
by any one exhibitor for any one premium. 
Tn each ciass an entry fee of $5 is to be 
charged. Provision is made for the exhibi- 
tion of animals from Canada and other for- 
Premium list with full par- 
Frank A. 
N Y. 


ticulars may be obtained from 
Converse, supt of live stock, Buffalo, 





Rearing Pigs for Breeders—As soon as 
the pigs are old enough to eat give an 
abundance of bone and muscle forming 
food, such as oats, green clover, middlings, 
barley, screenings, ete. Give only enough 
corn to keep fat and muscle in reasonable 
proportions. Let the young pigs have plen- 
ty of exercise and during the grazing sea- 
son give them a luxuriant pasture with 
abundant shade. In* winter keep from 
storms, having a dry shed for them to 
sleep in.—[W. A. Baker, Indiana. 





By Judicious Feeding the appetite of a 
cow can be increased. Never overfeed. 
Study the cow’s appetite and gradually in- 
crease the ration and the cow’s capacity for 
assimilating food will become greater. 





Frosted Corn can be put into a silo. If it 
is very dry, sprinkle it pretty thoroughly 
as it goes in with an ordinary garden 
sprinkler. It is not better than unfrosted 
corn, but answers very well. 





For Hog Pasture nothing is better than 
bluegrass and white clover. 





Sore Shoulders 


sore neck, sore back, &c., result- 
), ingfrom collar.saddie or harness 
—¥ and chafing, and all forms 
of canker. callous, &c., are in- 
stantly relived and cured with 


Tuttle’s Elixir. 


== Used and endorsed by Adams 
Express Company 
Wolcott, Vt., July 15, 1899. 
Lis a shoulder, 
caused by wearing anew collar. Leas than oue bottle of your Elixir 
cured it after six months’ standing. . FISHER, 
Cures also eurb, splint, contracted e ora, all forms of 
lameness and colic, distemper, founder, pneumonia,&c. 
TUTTLE'S F. MILY ELIXIR cures rheumatism, sprains, 
bruises, ete, J nstantl Our 100-page book, 
“Veterinary  — ence,” FRE EE. 
Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—nune genuine but Tattle’s, 
Avoid all blisters, they offer only temporary relief if any. 






Dr. S, A. Tuttle, 
Dear Sir :—I had a horse that had two bunches on 


ALWAYS THE bEST. 
If no agent in 
y Our neigh- 
borhood will 
bring aSharp- 
lesFarm Sep- 
arator and 
demonstrate 
its superiority 
we will loan 
you one abso- 
lutely free. 
The machine 
will be loaned witu no a 
tion to buy, a a apeorg! or 
its prompt return in case it is 
not bought being all we ask. 
One agent may out-talk another 
who represents a better machine, 
but a superior machine will dem- 


onstrate its superiority in an actual 
trial. Send forcatalogue No. 34 


P. M1. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa. 
THE SHARPLES O0O., 
28 Se. Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 














National | 
Hand Separator 


The closest skimming, light- 
est running, and most eco- 
nomical hand separator. To 
prove this, we will give 
you ten days’ trial 
without charge. 


3 Use it 
Ten Days Free 


and if you finda po in it, return at our 
expense. Full particulars on request. 
National Dairy Machine Co., Newark, N.J. 
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— pon b to operate; durable; 

2 half the labor. More 

= and better butter. Waruneet? and Agents’ 

> & Gold-mine. Price $2.50; worth $100. 
Send stamp for particulars, 


~ Automatic Cream SeparatorCo, Box 4, QutneyS 


KENTUCKY ALUMINUM STOCK LABEL 


The Best, Lightest, Most Secure, Easiest Put On and 
, the Che apest. For (S00 on and sample addre<s 
- H. JACKSON & CO Winchester, Ky, 


, Sneiae 
fe uring 
Sores 


Scratches, all on A Swellings, Abscesses, Hoot 
Rot, Cracked or Chapped Teats, Caked Bag, Cow Pox and 
Affections of the Udder and Mange absolutely cured. Use 


Veterinary Pixine, 


The most natural, scientific, reliable and effectual ret A 
that can be produced. 

HEALS WITHOUT SCAB, 

STIMULATES A NEW GROWTH OF HATR. 
There exists no remedy so vital, so all-powerful and 
unfailing. Cures while horse + orks. Money back if it 
fails, Sold everywhere or mailed, —— 


Troy Chemical Co, ‘Troy, N.Y. 


: Butter Making @esn*" 
3 Simple; Separator 














By 





; ee = 
Highest award at world’s fair. Send for circulars, 


IT PAYS TO DEHORN. 


i) The best dehorner, the most hu- 
mane and easiest to use is the 
ts on four sides at once, without pr cow or verns Endorsed by leading colleges. 


Hornless cows give more milk. 
Horniess steers make better beef. 


Keystone D 


M. T. PHILLIPS, Pomeroy, Pa., (Successor to A. C. BROSIUS). 
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Requirements in Forcing Lettuce. 


Cc. BE. HUNN, NEW YORK. 





The ideal soil for lettuce would be a well- 
drained gravelly or sandy loam, but with 
care in watering, a soil of heavy texture 
may be made to produce excellent crops 
of the loose, open varieties, The heading 
or cabbage lettuce is more exacting if a 














SOME PRIZE POULTRY. 


fine quality is desired. The first crop of 
lettuce from the houses should be ready to 
use by the middle of Nov. 

For this crop, seed should be sown in 
Sept, allowing on an average from six to 
eight weeks for the crop to mature. A 
temperature of 55 to 60 degrees through the 
day, with a drop to 45 degrees at night, will 
suit all varieties, but in the case of the 
heading varieties a rise of five to 10 degrees 
at the time of heading will finish off the 
crop more uniformly. 


County Fairs of Yesterday and To-day. 


EMMA SEBVERS JONES, OHIO, 





New England transplanted its cattle 
shows with its population. For 50 years 
and upward the Sept fair has been a fea- 
ture in many counties of the middle west- 
ern states. The object of the county fair 
has been the same from the beginning, viz, 
to encourage the breeding of fine stock 
and the raising of fine fruit and vegetables. 
Add to these the products of the culinary 
art, as well as the display of fancywork 
made by the women, and you have the 
main features of the county fair of former 
times, as well as at present, with the ex- 
ception of a display of machinery made in 
these latter days. Horse racing also has 
been a development of the last quarter of 
a century. Poultry, sheep and pigs were 
and are raised with the view of their pos- 
sible appearance at the county fair. 

Among vegetables, the pumpkin has al- 
ways been an important winner of premi- 
ums. The prize pumpkin was nurtured and 
eared for as no other pumpkin in the field. 
Along with the prize pumpkin went the 
counterpane, knitting work and samples of 
the good dame of the house. Crazy patch- 
work and fancy needlework have taken the 
place of the woven counterpane and knit- 
ted rug of our grandmothers. The apple 
among fruits has always held an impor- 
tant place. Although a common fruit, rare 


varieties are sometimes shown, whose qual- 
ity is as tempting as their appearance, The 
illustrations show two typical] fair exhibits, 
There has been a hue and cry of late that 





HORTICULTURE 


the county fair is dying out, that street 


fairs and expositions are taking their 
place, but many affirm that this is not the 
ease. While the whole county population 
may not flock to the fair as it did a dec- 
ade or two ago, there remains enough pat- 
ronage to warrant keeping it up. 


Care of Strawberries. 


Strawberries require a rich soil. Proba- 
bly the best fertilizer is well-rotted barn- 
yard manure. This should be applied in 
the fall before the ground is plowed. Plow 
before cold weather and give the land no 
further treatment until it can be worked 
in the spring. Then thoroughly pulverize 
and mark out the ground in rows 4 ft apart, 
setting the plants 1 ft apart in the rows. 
About every third or fourth row use a pol- 
len producing variety. Begin cultivation 
at once and keep it up throughout the sea- 
son. If the matted row system is desired 
allow the rows to become about 2 or 3 ft 
wide, then with a cultivator prevent 
them from spreading any further. 

The young plants will need hoeing the 
first year. Keep the weeds out, pulling by 
hand if necessary. If the soil needs more 
fertility than is supplied by the barnyard 
manure, 300 or 400 lbs of nitrate of soda ap- 
plied in spring after the first cultivation 
will be of great benefit. .It is a quick act- 
ing fertilizer and should not be put on un- 
til the plants are ready to make use of it. 











Filtering Cider. 


Cider is greatly improved by filtering as 
goon as it comes from the mill. The more 
perfectly the particles of apples are re- 
moved, the better will be the cider and the 
vinegar to be made from it. Filters of 
cloth with small meshes are good and re- 
move the larger particles, but if the very 
best results are wanted a charcoal filter is 
necessary. This can be quite easily made 
from an ordinary cider or whisky barrel. 
Remove one head and make of it a false 
bottom two inches above the other head. 
On the false bottom nail strips of hard 
wood. Between these _ strips bore holes. 
Have a faucet near the bottom of the bar- 
rel. Above the false bottom place three 
inches of charcoal, broken to the size of 
bird shot, first laying down a piece of coarse 
cloth. On top of this charcoal put another 











If cider is to be kept sweet place it after 
filtration fn champagne bottles, lay these 
on a tray. place in a kettle of water, heat 
to a temperature of 150 degrees and hold 
there for 20 minutes. Treated in this way 
it will keep a long time. 


Destroying Grubs in Peach Trees—A 
simple process of~destroying the grub in 
the root of peach trees I have used three 
years with perfect success. Oct 1 remove 
the earth from about the tree down to the 
lateral or horizontal roots. Then when dry 
take a brush and remove every particle of 
loose dirt. Dissolve in a wooden tub, in 
pure hot rain water, 2 ozs of corrosive 
sublimate to 15 gaiis of water. When 
cold, take a flat soft paint brush and wet 
the root from top to bottom up to three 
inches above the level of the ground. Re- 
peat the same in a day or two and when 
dry fill up with earth. Repeat the same 
the next year about the same time. You 
can use a fine spray in the place of a brush. 
This strength does not injure vegetation 
in the least.—[Ira F. Packard, St Joseph 
Co, Mich. 


Preparing Ground for Ginseng—Early 
in Sept three plots were chosen for plant- 
ing ginseng. The plots were plowed and all 
stones and other obstructions forked out to 
the depth of one foot. Three barrels of 
fine, well-rotted manure were applied to 
each square rod of ground, well raked and 
mixed in to a depth of three inches. The 
ground was made very mellow and in fine 
condition. Each plot was divided in beds 
5 ft wide by placing 6-in boards on edge 
and held in place by stakes driven into the 
ground. We left a walk of 15 in wide be- 
tween the beds.—[John Frazer, Washing- 
ton Co, N Y. 





The Canada Thistle—T. G. B., Seneca 
Co, O: This plant is one of the worst weeds 
infesting our fields, on account of its be- 
ing a perennial and multiplying not only 
by seeds but also from its extensively 
spreading, long underground root stocks, 
This pest may be destroyed by several 
methods, all based upon the principle that 
whatever will effectually exclude the plant 
from the light and air will destroy it. Par- 
ticular emphasis must be laid upon the ef- 
fectiveness with which this is done; no half 
measures will do. Various specific direc- 
tions have been given, but for badly in- 





PRIZE APPLES AT 


layer of cluth and four or five inches of 


clean, well-washed wheat or rye. straw. 
Above the straw put a circular, hard-wovod 
grating with openings an inch or so square. 
Fasten this in place. Turn water into the 
barrel and keep it running through until it 
issues entirely tasteless. When this is ac- 
complished the filter is ready for use. Of 
course the filter will become clogged, when 
it must be recharged. When properly fil- 
tered, the cider wil] be free from albumi- 
nous and mucilaginous material and will 
keep much better than when not treated. 
In a small way a bag of heavy canton 
flannel may be hung over a tub and the 
liquid filtered through this. By lining this 
bag with paper pulp the openings in the 
cloth can be so completely closed that noth- 
ing but the pure liquid will get through. 


THE COUNTY FAIR 


fested fields, under average conditions, 
nothing is more effective than a thorough 
summer fallow, to be repeated the follow- 
ing year, if found necessary. 





Grapes Packed in Sawdust keep better 
in cold storage than packed in any other 
substance unless it be cut cork, such as Is 
used by European growers when grapes are 
to be sent to the United States. Red va- 
rieties of grapes keep longest, with white 
second and black third. For best results 
in cold storage, the crop should mature 
slowly and the climate be moderately cool 
with a regular temperature, 


Rub the Melons until clean and bright. 
People like a clean, nice-appearing melon, 
rather than one that is dirty and dusty. 








Warm Basement for Poultry. 





The house shown in the cut is built into 
a bank of only moderate hight, but by 
using retaining walls, and banking up the 
ends with the earth removed in excavating, 
an unusually warm basement is secured. 

The lower floor can be used for poultry, 
giving the finest conditions for winter lay- 





HOUSE 


WITH BASEMENT, 


ing. The upper floor can also be used for 
poultry, this floor being on a level with the 
upper level of the land,—or it can be used 
as a work shop, tool house, or shed for 
carriages and farm machinery. 


TT 


Minorcas as General Purpose Fowls. 
SAMUEL CUSHMAN, RHODE ISLAND. 





Minorcas received their name from hay- 
ing been brought to England from the 
Minorca island of Spain. They were im- 
ported into England as early as 1835, ani 
have been very popular, especially in the 
western shires or counties. They are somc- 
times called the red-faced Black Spanish. 
Although white-faced Black spanish have 
been much longer known and kept in Eng- 
land than Minorcas, it is thought by many 
that the Minorca is the original stock from 
which they were produced. The white face 
and enormous white ear lobe of the Span- 
ish were produced by breeding especially 
for their development. Minorcas lay ths 
largest eggs of all races of fowls, as well 
as a very large number. As they have dark 
less and black: feathers, they do not pre- 
sent an attractive appearance when dressed 
for market, and it is said that their flesh 
is rather dry when cooked, unless larded. 
Leaving out color of skin and legs demand- 
ed by public markets, and the fact that 
they are not quite equal to certain other 
birds as mid-winter layers, they would 
stand at the head of all general purpose 
fowls. Doubtless those who keep them to 
produce eggs and poultry for their own 
use will not find them lacking in table 
qualities. 

The Minorca is a thoroughly practical 
fowl, and the interests of the breed are 
being looked after by the American Min- 
orea club. Its members are determined 
that the new standard shall not compel 
breeders to injure the useful qualities of the 
breed, but that it shall be one that will 
cause a great deal of development of their 
famous practical qualities, as well as their 
grand size, style and beauty. It is pro- 
posed to breed to the shape of body that 
gives the greatest capacity for egg pro- 
“duction. Also that the standard weight 
be for cocks 8 Ibs, hens 6% Ibs, cockerels 
8% Ibs, pullets 5% lbs. They also recom- 
“mend that cocks weighing less than 7 Ibs, 
hens !ess than 5% Ibs, cockerels less than 
5% Ibs, and pullets less than 4% Ibs be 
disqualified for exhibition purposes. Un- 
like many fancier breeds, they will produce 
their like. Two different strains do not 
have to be bred separately to have birds 
that will match or conform to standard 
requirements. They deserve the term pure 
bred.—[See frontispiece]. 





The National Fanciers’ Ass’n held a 
meeting at Chicago, Sept 5, and decided to 
hold its annual poultry and pet stock show 
in the new Coliseum building, Jan 21-26. A 
complete display will be made of poultry, 
pigeons, cats, Belgian hares, etc. Premi- 
ums amounting to $7000 were set aside for 
general poultry, 3000 on pigeons and 1000 
for special prizes. A larger number of en- 


tries than ever before receivéd are expect- 
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ed from Belgian hare breeders, since this 
industry has assumed such large propor- 
tions in a comparatively short time. 





Remedies for Lice—Unsalted lard or but- 
ter will kill lice, but must be used -with 
care, A very small portion under the wings 
is all that is necessary. More may be used 
around the head, for the head lice are more 
hurtful. Coal oil is also sure death to ev- 
ery louse, but if used too freely will blister 
and take the feathers off. Equal parts of 
tobacco, raisins and lard steeped together 
and strained make an excellent ointment 
for killing lice.—[Alice Clark, Warren Co, 
Pa, 





The Houdan is a fowl not as well ap- 
preciated as its merits warrant. It is a 
prolific layer of large white eggs, while as 
a table fowl it is unsurpassed and ranks 
easily at the head along with the Eames 
and Dorkings. One extensive breeder of 
this variety is reported to have sold nearly 
$1400 worth of Houdans the past year and 
$400 worth of eggs for sitting last spring. 





This shows there are some people who 
think well of the Houdans. 
Dry Roup Cure—Take equal parts of 


alum, sulphur and magnesia, mix thorough- 
ly and blow into the throats of the afflicted 
fowls with a small bellows. When roup 
becomes epidemic in a flock, put a little 
earbolic acid in-the drinking water and 
burn sulphur in the coops to thoroughly 
disinfect them.—[Annable. 





National Bee Keepers held their annual 
meeting at Chicago the last week in Aug 
and 250 delegates were present. The meet- 
ing was given up to the discussion of dif- 
ferent subjects relating to beekeeping and 
to the methods and manner of marketing 


honey. 

Green Tomatoes for Late Use—These 
can be had for late table use, 
if, just before the hard frosts are ex<« 


pected, a dozen plants are pulled up with 
the green fruits upon them, and hung up 
by the roots in a light basement. If this 
is not at hand, place them in a cellar and 
ripen the fruits as needed in the kitchen 
window. -Another way to preserve them 
is to pick the nearly developed, but still 
green fruits, after the vines have been 
killed and place them under the sash of a 
cold frame. Even if a foot in depth, the 
upper ones will ripen and can be picked 
out, bringing the bottom ones to the light. 
If the frame is covered on cold nights, to- 
matoes can be secured in this way until 
late in November, and even longer than 
this if the remaining fruits are placed in 
a warm room. 





Plant Bulbs Now—Autumn is the time to 
plant bulbs for the best results in blooming 
next season. <A good plan is as follows: 
Dig a trench the desired length one foot 
wide and two feet deep. In the bottom of 
this place well-rotted manure to a depth 
of about one foot. Finish filling the trench 
with rich soil and then plant the bulbs in 
this. As the dirt in the trench settles fill 
in with some sort of mulch. Bulbs put in 
in this way will furnish large and profuse 
bloom.—[Maud Steinway. 








Disfigured Skin 


wasted muscles and decaying bones. 
hat havoc! 

Scrofula, let alone, is capable of all that, 
and more. 

It is commonly marked by bunches in the 
neck, inflammations in the eyes, dyspe 
catarrh, and general debility. 

It is always radically and permanently 
cured by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Which expels all humors, cures all eruptions, 
and builds up the whole system, whether 
young or old. 


~Hood’s Pilis cure liver ilis; 





the non-irritating and 





only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsapa 
































or prevent 


TO KEEP 
rer © FERMEN- 
awe ET TATION, 


IMPROVE 


PRESER' VING POWDER 


Does not impair the taste or flavor. Thoroughly 
reliable and absolutely harmless to the s eg 
D 35c. fur a sample, forwarded 5 eamictons 
for 40 gallons. Oue pound, —- for t ry bb is., $1.50, 
receiver to pay charges, or $1. y mail, prepaid. 
Pricé lower in larger quantities. 














W. ZINSSER & CO., 197 W illiam 8t., New York. 
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is edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
none of a York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vanig, Ohio, Virginia, Maryland, ware, and 
South, Bs tt most largely circulates, 
COPYRIGHT, 1900, 
Terms. 
sU BSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR 4a year; 


Futy Cents for six menths; if not paid in advance $1.56 
ver year. Su iptions cam commence at any time during 
he year. Specimen copy free. 

FOREIGN. SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan, ‘Ol, shows that aw has been 
received up to January 1, 1901; Feb, ‘Ol, to February 1, 
901 Some time is req after money is 
— before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
pe cha 

DISCONTINUANCES—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be pai If you do not wish e journal continued for 
another yegr after your subscription. has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS— hen ordering a change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents Ra agate line 
(14_ lines to the inch) each insertion. Discounts, maps 
and sworn statement of circulation, etc, on application 
and correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Exchange ad- 
pg Ly see a a Only advertisements 

from re are admitted. Our readers can deal 
with our sateen in the confidence that anv dissatis- 
faction will have our prompt attention if reported to us, 
When writing advertisers, state that you saw their ‘‘ad” 
in American Agriculturist so they will do their best by 
you and also credit us with your trade. American Agri- 
culturist is the best and cheapest medium in which to 
advertise for rural business in the Middle or Southern 
States. 

OUR GUARANTEE—We P . ! guarantee the _re- 
liability of each and every advertiser in this paper. This 
uarantee is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 
t means that no advertisement is allowed in our columns 
until we are satisfi that the advertiser is so reliable 
that any subscriber can safely do business with him. Our 

1arantee means that if any subscriber is swindled 
reush any advertisement in our columns, we will re- 
imburse him the full amount. Of course, complaint should 
be made within one week from date of any unsatisfac- 
tory transaction, with proofs, etc, so that the matter 
can be adjvsted while all the circumstances are fresh. 
We do not guarantee that one advertiser’s goods are bet- 
ter than another’s, but we do guarantee that the adver- 
tuser will furnish the article he advertises on the terms 
advertisea. In other words, you can do business with our 
advertisers in the same confidence yon would have if you 
went into their stores, factories or farms and inspected 
for yourself before ordering. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or ex- 
press money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not internal revenue stamps) will be accepted for 
gmounts less than . one-cent stamps _ preferred. 
Money orders, checks d drafts should be made payable 
to the ORANGE JU DD COMPANY. A two-cent Revenue 
Stamp should be placed on all checks, drafts and express 


money orders. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 
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___ ORANGE . JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
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Loss of life upward of | 5000, and loss of 
property immeasurable is the situation in 
Texas where suffering continues wide- 
spread, following the hurricane and flood 
of waters. The people of the United States 
are responding nobly to the call for aid, 
but so great is the calamity that there 
should be no relaxation of effort to relieve 
and bring comfort and order out of chaos. 
American Agriculturist will gladly receive 
cash contributions to this worthy cause 
and promptly forward same to Governor 
Sayers, for use in the country towns adja- 
cent to Galveston, so liable to be neglected 
in the hurry of caring for the distress in 
the city. All offerings should be forward- 
ed to us during the next ten days or two 
weeks. He who helps quickly helps doubly. 


— 








The round-up of staple and special crops 
is now being accomplished. In spite of 
some drawbacks the volume will be such as 
to represent vast sums of money to farm- 
ers and in most cases fair profits. Seri- 
ous drouth in the northern and _ eastern 
states served to cut into a rate of yield 
that earlier had great promise, but less- 
ened bulk should be made up in large part 
by excellence of quality and higher prices. 
Last week American Agriculturist’s final 
onion crop was printed and this week we 
present the estimate of the 1900 hay crop, 
fair in the aggregate, but markedly short 
in such dairy states as New York and por- 
tions of Pennsylvania and New England. 
Considering this fact, present deficient au- 








EDITORIAL 


tumn’s pasturage and the brisk demand for 
butter and cheese, milk promises to be 
relatively scarce and firm all winter. Milk 
producers supplying New York city, and 
in fact all the big markets in the middle 
states, should bear in mind this probable 
shortage, or the higher cost, in fixing 
prices, securing fair-remuneration for mon- 
ey’ and labor involved. In New England 
the milk producers are planning for an ad- 
vance in price of 10 to 15 per cent, and 
this is not unreasonable in many other 
dairy sections. 

The security of life and property in our 
rural districts is becoming quite a ques- 
tion. One of the most sensible suggestions 
is the following by Poultney Bigeiow in the 
Independent: 

I have a rose-colored picture in my mind; 
a dream of the futurealmosttoo good ever to 
be realized in my day. It is a picture of 
the state of New York with the highways 
so safe that farmers’ wives wil} not lock 
their doors when they see men approach- 
ing on foot: when children will be allowed 
to run about wherever they choose, with- 
out fear of the casual wayfarer. In that 
day crime will not cease, but when we 
shall hear of horrible assaults against wo- 
men who have been left alone in the house, 
we may perchance also hear of some gen- 


eral police activity and possibly a con- 
viction. I can recall brutal murders of 
women within a radius of 20 miles from 


the city hall, the perpetrators in all cases 
being tramps, and in none of these cases 
has it interested more than the local po- 
lice, and then only for a few days. We 
need in New York a corps of. rurales, sim- 
ilar to which exists in Mexico, in Spain, in 
Italy, and, above all, in Germany. This 
corps might be wisely recruited from re- 
tired soldiers of the regular army who have 
a good record for courage, intelligence and 
humanity. They would cost nothing to the 
state, for the money spent upon them would 
be a hundredfold returned by the rise in the 
value of real estate along the roads they 
were known to patrol. 

We can testify to the good work of the 
rural police in Germany. The reduction in 
crime, and the decreased attendant ex- 
pense, makes such police service directly 
profitable to the public’ treasury. The 
mounted rural police of Canada may also 
be cited with praise. 


The Paris exposition has been a great 


disappointment, viewed from American 
eyes. The French showed a disposition to 
“hog everything.” The space allowed 


American exhibitors was lamentably sma!l. 
To be sure American manufacturers made 
the best of the niggardly roomafforded them, 
although the McCormicks and others were 
forced to put up a special building a long 
way from the main exposition. In spite 
of all these disadvantages American prod- 
ucts and manufactures have in many lines 
distanced all competitors. Particularly is 
this true of agricultural implements. Our 
enterprising and inventive manufacturers 
have again demonstrated ta the world 
that in everything which pertains to ap- 
propriation of the soil and its culture, or the 
harvesting and utilization of crops, the 
United States leads the world. One begins 
to feel, however, that the management of 
American interests by the Paris officials 
has been lamentably weak and extravagant, 
and in many respects shows very poor 
judgment. The corn kitchen, and other ex- 
hibits to increase foreign consumption of 
corn and its products should have _ been 
made a far more important feature. In 
spite of all this, however, the corn kitchen 
and other results accomplished by the 
American maize propaganda are exerting a 
profound influence in enlarging foreign 
markets for our crops and cereals. 

The apple situation has undergone a 
distinct change since the disastrous gale 
in the first half of September. Up to that 
time it was everywhere conceded that the 
American apple crop would probably prove 
the greatest on record, even surpassing 
that of four years ago. But the exceeding- 
ly high winds, a modified form of the West 








Indian. hurricane on the Gulf coast, swept 
a devastating path many miles wide, from 
Texas up and through the Missouri valley 
and eastward across the lake region and 
northern states and maritime provinces, 
disappearing in the Atlantic ocean. The 
damage to orchards in the commercial ap- 
ple belt was uneven but pronounced. Kan- 


sas, Nebraska, Iowa, Wisconsin, Lllinois, 
Michigan, New York, New England and 


Nova Scotia all report heavy losses, and 
in some sections half the winter fruit was 
blown from the trees. The loss is espe- 
cially heavy in such important New York 
counties as Wayne, Genesee, Ontario, Ni- 
agara, etc, unless all reports received to 
date are greatly exaggerated. Fortunately 
that portion of the crop remaining may 
show excellent growth and development un- 
der favorable weather conditions the next 
three weeks, making up in part for the 
loss indicated. It is too early to fully meas- 
ure the damage, or to learn the attitude 
of buyers. Certainly the latter, exceeding- 
ly bearish before, must now face the new 
order of things, and choice winter fruit in 
many sections is already higher in price. 
Meanwhile a rush of immature fruit to 
market would greatly disturb prices for the 
time being. 


With longing eyes, Canadian farmers ob- 
serve the delights of rural free mail de- 
livery in certain towns of the United States 
not far from the border, and the agitation 
for similar privilege is gaining renewed 
force in the provinces. Speakers at the 
farmers’ meetings have declared the sys- 
tem possible and feasible for some parts of 
Canada. And so it is, but not until the 
farmers and their friends have by loud and 
persistent agitation convinced the ruling 
powers that free delivery is definitely one 
of the things they want. 





Field meetings are becoming very popu- 
lar with agricultural and horticultural so- 
cieties of all kinds. An object lesson com- 
bined with discussion is the essence of 
these gatherings. The man who goes with 
his friends to visit successful farms, and 
talks with the owner as he walks over the 
ground, is sure to learn something. It is as 
simple and practical as eating one’s dinner, 

Making Piquette from Grapes—Piquette 
is usually made from the refuse skins 
and cores of apples and is a drink 
used in France. It is also made from the 
residue of grapes after the wine is drawn 
off. In a consular report by*Harold S. Van 
Buren he says that in the Piedmont region 
of southern France after fermenting and 
drawing off the juice of the grapes the res- 
idue is used for making piquette. Water 
equal to the amount of juice drawn off is 
added to the balance, and enough cane 
sugar in erystals: to give it an alcoholic 
strength of about eight degrees. After 
fermenting until the liquid runs clear, the 
piquette is drawn off and is then treated 
like wine. It is placed in casks and allowed 
to finish its second fermentation when it 
has a pale rose tint and is to a slight de- 
gree sparkling. One-eighth of a heavy 
black Spanish wine is sometimes added 
and the whole left in casks from Oct 1 to 
the following March, when it is cleared by 
the introduction of gelatine and then bot- 
tled. The resulting product is a -delightful 
mellow table wine of a brilliant tint and 
slightly sparkling. 








Topping Tobacco—M. G., Richmond Co, 
N Y: As to when and how much to top to- 
bacco, there is a large difference of opinion 
and practice. Some begin as soon as the 
majority of the plants in the field have 
budded, and thus go over the ground a sec- 
ond time. Others. make it a rule to wait 
until the majority of the plants have blos- 
somed, with the idea of finishing the job 
at one time, as far as possible. This as well 
as everything pertaining to tobacco rais- 
ing and manufacturing is minutely ex- 
plained in Myrick’s Tobacco Leaf, published 
by Orange Judd Co 





Smaller Hay Crop Brings Higher Prices. 


Latest figures showing rate of yield of 
hay, published herewith, do not differ ma- 
terially from American Agriculturist’s ear- 
lier estimates, and the crop of the U S 
approximates 52,000,000 tons, or seven mil- 
lions less than one year ago, and some 16 
millions short of the phenomenally heavy 
crops of ’98 and ’97. The crop as a whole 
is therefore decidedly short of a full one 
and somewhat unevenly distributed. Posi- 
tive shortages are manifest in such north- 
western states as the Dakotas, Minn and 
iWis, where extreme drouth prevailed 
throughout much of the early summer. The 
Pacific coast has a good crop of hay, and 
that of the middle west is variable, much 
of the territory on this side of the Mo river 
yielding indifferently, American Agricultur- 
ist’s correspondents in only a few instances 
reporting a rate better than 1% tons per 
acre. Especially favored sections yield 1% 
to 2 tons. 

HAY CROP OF 1900 BY STATES. 
[Last three figures (000) omitted.] 


Yieldp -—-Tons-—, 











Acres a, tons 1900 1899 1897 
> arr 8,333 1.10 3,666 4.039 4,312 
ge PE ree 4,500 0.90 4,050 5,814 6,010 
Pa . . 2,611 1.16 3,029 3,917 3,690 
Ohio - 1,528 1.15 1,757 2,010 2,620 
Ree 1,297 1.20 1,556 1,544 2,110 
Ind - 1,470 1.20 1,764 1,856 2,400 
MO ciords acieiwas 1,804 1.20 2,165 2,470 2,602 
WwW Va 481 1.35 649 533 681 
Ky 300 1.40 420 416 410 
Tenn io” aoe 4a 343 346 409 
Mo ‘oo nee. Eee 2,505 2,928 2,546 
Kan . 8,613 1.35 4,877 5,187 4,064 
; rere 2,195 1.25 2,744 2,593 3,070 
ore 390 0.90 351 643 621 
5 eae 2,244 0.92 2,064 2,977 2,358 
ee ee 1,377 1.00 1,377 2,080 1,972 
Minn - 1,557 1.00 1,577 2,335 2,379 
BD. sscccscocce GOOe BOO Gee Geee 7 
. eerreer ce 337 1.61 543 489 427 
ME Sciscak coe 152 1.50 228 237 186 
Cal - 2,141 1.40 3,000 3,262 2,716 
GPO ceccccccce’ GD 1.06 Le EOC «(16S 
ee 304 2.00 608 525 657 
Ochers - 3,841 1.25 4,801 5,272 6,634 
| eer 43,212 1.20 52,006 59,417 60,064 
— ae 42,975 1.38 659,417 
1898 ........44,021 1.55 68,047 
1897 ........43,978 1.53 67,150 
1896 ........43,259 1.36 58,832 
1895 ........44,000 1.10 48,000 
1894 -- 48,000 1.10 53,000 


In the middle and eastern states the crop 
is far from satisfactory. In portions of N 
E, here and there in Pa and O, and through- 
out a large part of N Y, the loss is heavy. 
in N.Y,with enormous quantites consumed 
at home and liberal shipments made to 
other sections, the returns are disappoint- 
ingly small. Our advices from extensive 
growers and specialists point generally to 
average yields of %, % and occasionally 1 
ton or slightly better. Equaily significant 
returns sent in by country shippers and 
buyers, who certainly would not be dis- 
posed to overestimate, are uniformly low 
in rate of yield. The surplus to‘be shipped 
out of N Y state will be very much less 
than usual. Farmers have made up for the 
hay shortage in part, however, by fairly 
liberal catch crops. 

As shown in earlier issues of American Ag- 
riculturist, to drouth conditions must be as- 
cribed almost wholly the medium crop of 
hay. These were especially severe in N Y, 
southern N E and considerable areas in the 
middle and central west, exclusive of the 
lower Missouri valley. Our table shows the 
average yield per acre for the entire coun- 
try 1.20 tons, compared with 1.38 in '99 and 
1.55 in °98, when weather conditions were 
almost ideal. 

QUALITY GENERALLY SATISFACTORY, 


Some compensation for the shrinkage in 
bulk is made up in the generally good qual- 
ity of the hay. In occasional instances dam- 
age is noted as result of excessive rains at 
time of harvest, but in the main the crop 
was secured in good shape and there should 
be a liberal percentage of No 1 hay, ac- 
cording to our returns, all correspondents 
being asked this question. Owing to the 
general drouth in many sections during Aug 
and early Sept, the second crop has been 
unimportant. In a good many counties the 


general drouth of this year was preceded 
by like conditions a year ago, and large 
areas of old seeding proved practical fail- 


COMMERCIAL 





ures, best returns by far being found on 
new ground. Ohio advices report a very 
small proportion of clover hay, and this is 
also true of the middle west, although Mich, 
la, Ind, etc, naturally have considerable in 
the aggregate. New York will have a fair 
amount of clover, but the crop is largely 
straight timothy of variable quaiity, av- 
eraging good; this is true also of Pa and 
N J. The crop in northern N E is better 
than further south, although Ct and Mass 
show a liberal proportion of No 1 hay, chief- 
ly timothy and mixed. 

The new crop is beginning to move freely 
and prices average materially higher than 
in Sept, ’99. While the market for new hay 
is not yet wholly established, the under- 
tone is one of strength both in city and 
country. In many of the important dairy 
sections farmers have been obliged to be- 
gin feeding hay thus early, owing to the 
failure of pastures, and a long winter is 
before us. With stocks of old hay well re- 
duced east of the Miss river, and with the 
assurance of very heavy cattle feeding im 
the central and western states, there is ev- 
ery reason to believe that desirable hay will 
be considered good property this fall and 
winter. 

WHOLESALE PRICE OF TIMOTHY PER TON. 


1900 1899 

New York............ $15@18.50 $15@16 
BOOS si icas dec asunc 12@18 15@16 
Philadelphia ......... 12.50@15.50 14@15 
Baltimore ............ 13.50@16 13@14 
pa eee eee 13@14.50 11@13 
pO Ek 15@18 15@16 
RIG 0.5<5.08 wd cess 0s 7@12 10@12 
eg ae 11@13.50 9@10 
Pe et rr 5@10 7@8 

New Orleans......... 16@18 13@14 


Prices in the country at the opening of 
the season are firm, and next week we will 
print additional details relative to these. 
The figures will show, for example, that the 
present price to farmers for No 1 timothy 
in the stack in O is very generally $9@12 per 
ton; in Pa, 10@12; in Mich, 7@9; in N Y, 
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10@15, and not infrequently 16 or more; in 
Mass, 14@18; in N H, 10@16; in Me, 10@15. 
Wild hay in the eastern part of Kan and 
Neb is salable at 2.50@4 per ton in the stack, 
oa if some distance from shipping 
point. 





The Loss in Apple Orchards by reason 


of the furious and very widespread gale of 
last week cannot yet be measured. We are 
making special investigation among lead- 
ing orchardists and will report further next 
week. Such vast quantities of fruit was 
blown off the trees, however, that the loss 
will prove great, but may be modified by 
the better prices, which should be secured 
from sound merchantable apples remain- 
ing. Pears, peaches and plums also suffered 
seriously. 





Descent of Property—Reader (Del): 


A woman dying without having made a 
will, leaves real and personal estate. She 
is survived by a husband and by children 
of a former marriage. What portion of her 
property goes to the husband? He takes 
a life use of all her real estate if she had 
issue by him born alive; of her personal 
estate he takes the whole. 








Eczema—R. R. C. (N Y) has a colt three 
years old that has an itchy skin during the 
warm weather. Wash the skin well with 
soap and water to clean it. Then mix 1 02 
acetate of lead, 2 oz tincture of opium and 
1 qt water. Rub on a little once a day. Also 
give % oz nitrate of potassium at a dose 
twice a day for a week in bran mash. 





American Agriculturist is truly the farm- 
er’s friend and labors to advance and pro- 
mote his best intcorests in all respects irre- 
spective of the interests of big trusts and 
combines, with their immense corruptive 
funds. We know that the editor is fearless 
of what they can say or do.—[{John Q. Ad- 
ams, Warren Co, N Y. 








WALTHAM WATCHES 


The Waltham Watch Company 
-was the first company in America to 
make watches; the first to be 
organized (half a century ago), and 


is the first at the present time 
in the quality and volume of its 


product. 


** The Perfected American Watch’’, an illustrated book 
of interesting information about watches, will be sent 


free upon request. 


American Waltham Watch Company, 
Waltham, Mass. 
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NEW No.1 PINE DOORS 


-——At $1.00 each= 
a) Bought at Sheriff’s Sale of sash Door 
Nu) Factory. 10,000 NEW DOORS ranging in 
mM price from $1.00 up. ALL SIZES, 
=| Write for complete list. Our mammoth 
=) Catalogue No. % , on Lumber, Roofing, 
Eaa) Pipe, Machinery, etc., from Sheriff’s and 
| Receiver’s Sales, mailed Free of cost. 
| CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
Ul West 35th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO. 











OSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS.... 

will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 

publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. 








RANBERRY 
ULTURE 522mm 


Properly managed, there is not more profitable in- 


i e y one who expects to embark in 
et 7 hey bout cultivation, choice 


vation, preparation of the ground, planting th 
. Cananagement of meadows, flooding, ww and 
difficulties, picking, keeping, profit and "5 and Oney 


i ‘ted with the business. 
Cite full account. of the different varieties in cultivation 
and it is regarded as the most com lete and satis -- ry 
of the many special trea’ on fruit culture. To! 
illustrated. eres, wee 


; Free of this 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 52 


, ’ Sarre: 
Cloth, 12mo. | Price, Dostpate a; publications. 


ayette Pl, New York. 
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HEDGES, WINDBREAKS, SHELTERS AND 
Live Fences. A treatise on the planting, 
growth and management of hedge plants 
for country and suburban homes. By E. 
P. Powell. Illustrated, 12mo, pp _ 140, 
cloth. Orange Judd Co, New York. Price 
50 cents. 

A compact, practical handbook on the 
management cf hedge plants and hedges 
has long been needed, and the demand for 
such a work is rapidly increasing. This 
neat and attractive volume is giving just 
that information which is needed by those 
who live in the country or who own sub- 
urban residences. It gives accurate direc- 
tions concerning hedges; how to plant and 
how to treat them; and especially concern- 
ing windbreaks and shelters. Anyone who 
will follow the directions given will be able 
to avoid those errors which make most of 
our country places more or less haggard 
with half-dead orchards, shelters and 
hedges. The author is thoroughly familiar 
with the subject, having on his own 
grounds over a mile of arbor-vitae, hem- 
lock and buckthorn hedges, which Prof L. 
H. Bailey considers to be the finest between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. The author’s 
home at Clinton, N Y, is an ideal that pays 
in cash as well as in beauty. ‘The book is 
a poem from beginning to end in its style 
and contents. It includes the whole art of 
making a delightful home, especially giv- 
ing directions for nooks and balconies for 
bird culture and for human comfort; and 
for those retreats longed for by the women 
of the household. It discusses fences 
briefly, as these are rapidly giving way to 
wire fences; but it enlarges on windbreaks, 
which are becoming of increasing impor- 
tance every year. The illustrations are not 
only photographs covering the whole sub- 
ject, but include numerous greund plans 
for laying out suburban lots and country 
homesteads. While the directions are mi- 
nute and exact, there is not a padded line 
that could be omitted. No book on coun- 
try life has been recently issued more at- 
tractive in contents or destined to be more 
popular. 


How WoMEN MAY EARN A LIVING. By 
Helen Churchill Candee. 12mo, pp 342, 
cloth. The Macmillan company, New York. 
To all those women “who labor through 

necessity and not caprice,’”’ the author ded- 
icates this book, and with it she expresses 
the keynote of its purpose. There is hard- 
ly a social problem which deserves more 
careful attention and study than the one of 
how these women can find paying employ- 
ment and yet not lower themselves in the 
eyes of their former friends, and, what is 
still more important, their own self-respect. 
The author in a very fascinating way takes 
the reader into her confidence, discusses her 
own individual tastes in all their various 
phases. She does not minimize the difficul- 
ties that confront her on account of her 
lack of business training and of her sex. 
Hard as it may seem, to find out your own 
capabilities and the money value of your 
work to the world is the first step, and to 
help the reader the author gives a very 
clear insight into the many occupations 
open to women. By a careful study of this 
book many a despondent heart will no 
doubt find a way which may lead to hope, 
help and comfort. Sold by Orange Judd 
company. Price, postpaid, $1. 


Merits of Farmers’ Club. 
E. E. ELLIOTT, SEC OHIO STATE ASS’N. 





All who have undertaken the work of or- 
ganizing farmers for any purpose, realize 
the great difficulties with which they have 
to contend. They know also that no great- 
er difficulties exist than those to be found 
in the distrust and suspicion which farmers 
show toward one another. 

Many organizations have failed 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 


from 








USEFUL INFORMATION 


these and similar reasons. Most farmers 
get together in the hope of mutual and ma- 
terial profit; co-operative profit as in the 
grange; political advantage as in the alli- 
ance; direct reduction of expenses as in the 
various tax reform leagues and other or- 
ganizations. These have been the bonds of 
union. Whether it be possible to unite 
farmers on any other basis remains to be 
proved. The club idea among farmers is 
an experiment in this direction. There are 
clubs and clubs. They are becoming more 
and more the medium of contact for all 
classes who have tastes and purposes in 
common. Lawyers, business men, manu- 
facturers, journalists, society people, polit- 
ical workers, all have adopted the club 
plan of organization as one best adapted 
to their need. Why? Because it is simple, 
easily adapted, elastic, not burdened with 
ritual, rite or rule and permits the freest 
expression of thought and action. Mutual 
fellowship, improvement, and personal ad- 
vantage are the leading features of all 
clubs, 

That the club system can be successfully 
adopted by farmers is well attested. There 
are hundreds of clubs in the U S. Three 
states, Mich, O and Cal have state asso- 
ciations, for mutual advantage only. Most 
of these clubs show marked variations in 
character because of local conditions; some 
are large, taking in townships. Many have 
a limited membership, carefully selected. 
All of them keep the social and educational 
features ever in mind. Wherever a club 
exists there will be found a class of farm- 
ers advanced in thought and skilled in 
ability to exercise it. Fit the farmer to 
think, to express his thought, both through 
manuscript and upon his feet, to gain a 
controlling grasp of the problems confront- 
ing him in husbandry, tillage, society and 
economics and he will be able to hold his 
own among all classes and conditions of 
men. 

This is the plan and purpose of the farm- 
ers’ club. It begins at the foundation and 
aims to help farmers to help themselves. 
Spread the idea fellow farmers. 


Rouud Brick Silos Practicable. 


In answer to inquiry made by Millbrook 
farm, Ct, there is no reason why the round 
brick silo should not prove valuable and 
economical in regiqns where “swelled” or 
circular brick can be readily obtained. 
There are several such silos in Ct, and as 
far as we have learned they have proved 
economical, and good results have been ob- 
tained with the silage except in one in- 
stance where the diameter was very large, 








25 ft. Except for large herds this diame- 
ter is altogether too large either for a 
brick or wood silo, as the silage cannot 


be fed fast enough to prevent mold from 
forming. For a herd of 30 to 35 head a 
silo 15 ft in diameter is preferable to one 
of larger diameter. Capacity should be 
gained mainly by hight rather than by 
large diameter. 

In the construction of brick silos I would 
recommend the use of well-burned brick, 
the walls to be made of two thicknesses. 
Often overburned bricks can be cheaply 
bought, and are just as good. There need 
be no outside covering of wood and no 
cement surface on the inside. Cement 
mortar should be used, however, as lime 
mortar would be dissolved by the acid of 
the silage. One advantage in a silo of ma- 
sonry is that considerable of the total hight 
may be gained by building several feet into 
the ground, provided the soil is dry or well 
drained. The part built below the surface 
should be made of heavy stone, faced on the 
inside with one thickness of brick. The sil- 
age can be readily taken out from the lower 
part by using a pulley for elevating it. 


A Counselor and Guide—It makes no dif- 
ference when you open a copy of The 
Agriculturist, you will always find some- 
thing worthy of your attention, and in many 
cases worth twice the price of the paper 
without turning over a leaf. It is thor- 
oughly alive to the interests of the farmer, 
no matter what particular branch he fol- 
lows he will find it a good counselor.—[W. 
O. Hindes, Vt. 


Deranged Udder—c. A, S. (P Q) has a 
cow that. had an inflamed udder. The 
swelling is all gone but she gives no milk. 
The inflammation has damaged the glands 
s0 that they do no secrete. Rub the udder 
well three times a day with a little soap 
liniment. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


meer om 

THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable i 

the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
> cogs live stock of all kin , fruits and 

vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
cell or buy. 

.THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of tl 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, ae ae 
— —— og seqemaeng each order, “ advertise- 

r on, as we 
Ss ent te oe ae we cannot forward re- 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 

FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the ar rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind wil 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small ‘abn ee 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” advertisi 
outs, Eve conte a word each insertion. ” ee 

re’ 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 














HELP WANTED. 


ANTED—On farm of five hundred acres, within fifty 
milesof New York city, a man who understands 
breaking and handling setters and rabbit hounds and is 
thoroughly experienced in the manavement of a kennel 
and the breeding of dogs. A married man and one who 
knows something about saddle horses and is fond of horse- 
back riding preferred. Comfortabie house and grounds 
for garden will be furnished free of charge. References 
required. Sobriety is absolutely nécessary; o!herwise 
please do not answer. Address stating wages and full 
partientars, T. F., Box 1, Station D, New York. 
wes LELD—Now or April 1, 191. Two educated farm- 
ers, capable of managing men and keeping correct 
books. Small families. House rent free. Waves £30.00 
per month entire year. Address, LOCK BOX 240, Marietta, 
enn. 








wa by man, 22, position as milker in first-class 
dairy; would go west. Address J. COLES, 318 Sus- 
sex St., Harrison. N. Y. 


LIVE sTOCK. 








5 Holstein bulls for sale. All first-class individuals, 
and bighly bred for the production of butter. 
W. M. BENNINGER, Benningers, Northampton Co., Pa. 
ge Ape sheep, either sex, sired by England’s 
prize winners. Also Chester White swine. Fine stoek 
aspecialty. SIDNEY SPRAGUE, Falconer, N. Y. 


OLAND-China service boar, sows bred and pigs, all 
r ages, cheap. EXCELSIOR STOCK FARM, Waterloo, 











Same St. Lambert and combination, for sale;6 
cows,7 heifers, 18 bulls. 8. E. NIVIN, Landenbury, Pa. 


QROETHORE bull calf for sale that will please the most 

particular buyer. E. 8S. ELLIS, E. Longmeadow, Mass. 

Fegarze are rough on rats. Send for prices. L. 
YODER, Hazelton, Pa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 














bg apples on tree, fifty cents barrel; delivered 
one dollar (without barrel). Sows and ewes about to 
breed, wanted. Pullets wanted. HULL,Croton on Hudson. 
EtD wheats, yields of 17 varieties. Sample free, 
Originated McKinley wheat. Record fifty bushels. 
SMITH'S POTATO FARM, Manchester, N. Y 
GED Wheat—Gold Coin, hardy, vigorous, most pro- 
ductive of all. Sample prices, Circular free: FRANK 
L. NISSLEY, Landisville, Pa. 
Nee oS Stock! Elegant apple trees llc each at 
G. C. STONE, wholesale nurseries, Dansville, N. Y. 
&-page catalog. 
ANTED- Dried ppames. State priee. Address BOX 
12, Lincoln, Del. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 

















D AUSTIN & CO, fruit, produce, calves, eggs and 
e poultry on commission. Correspondence solicited. 
326 Washington 8t., New York. 
OULTRY, evgs, apples, potatoes. Highest prices. 
T. J. HOOVER, Philadelphia. 


AGENTS WANTED. 








Wp $18 a week and expenses to men with rigs to 
introduce our Poultry Compound. Send stamp. 
JAVELLE MFG. CO., Dept. 18, Parson<, Kansas. 


@E~ 14) 2 day to man or woman with rig fo introduce 
. goods in country. Write INTEKNATIONAL 
FG. CO., P: 


‘arsons, Kan. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








ENCE 2% cts. perrod. BUCHANAN FENCE Co., Box 
250, Smithville, Ohio. 


ATENTS—STANTON WEAVER, Attorney, Washing- 
ton. 


Much Pleased with Results. 


I have at different times advertised in 
the Farmers’ Exchange column of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist and wish to say that I 
have been much-‘pleased with the results 
and surprised at the territory the paper 
covers. I have taken the good old paper 
for years, as did my father before me. It 
is a valuable paper for any farmer to take 
and when I advertise in it it gives me 
pleasure to know so many good ones will 
see it each week, for it cannot but help 
them.—[C. R. Mellen, Geneva, N Y. 




















PENNSYLVANIA. 


How the Prize Apples Were Collected. 


A, I. WEIDNER, PENNSYLVANIA, 





Late last season the pomologist at Wash- 
ington asked me to select and ship to his 
department apples for the Paris exposi- 
tion. He informed me that other states 
had responded but that Pennsylvania was 
not represented. Being interested in fruit 
growing, I undertook to comply with his 
request. It was too late for this work, as 
most of the fruit had been picked and mar- 
keted. I visited a number of orchards, se- 
lected about 1 pk of each variety. Each 
apple was wrapped in tissue paper, then in 
oil paper and packed in an ordinary apple 
barrel. The fruti was then sent to Wash- 
ington to be placed in cold storage. I se- 
lected good specimens of York Imperial, 
Smith’s Cider, Ben Davis and York Stripe, 
and this was the fruit that took first prize 
at Paris. 

In this locality the apple crop is picked as 
soon as it is ripe and well colored. The 
fruit is placed under the trees and after- 
ward packed in barrels and shipped to the 
cold storage plant. As a rule apple buyers 
come round before the fruit is picked and 
contract for the output of the orchard. 
If they buy it, they superintend the pick- 
ing, packing and shipping of the fruit to 


Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, etc. 

Last fall more than 28,000 bbls were 
shipped from little Adams Co. The apple 


industry is still in its infancy here. Along 
the foothills as fine apples can be grown 
as anywhere in the U S. This is especially 
true of York Imperial, which originated in 
this vicinity. Hundreds of acres have been 
planted during the last five or six years 
and many more orchards are being started. 





Columbus, Warren Co, Sept 16—Ground is 
getting very dry; pastures are almost bare 
and corn is drying up on the stalk. A 
strong wind on the night of the ilth blew 
many apples off the trees. Silage corn was 
blown down so that it will cost much more 
to cut it. Some wheat and rye has been 
drilled, but too dry for it to come up. Po- 
tatoes not a clean nor a big crop; they 
sell for 25 to 35c. Veal calves 5%c 1 w. Con- 
densery at Corry will soon be completed. 
Nights very cold but no frost yet. 


Successful Town Fair—The 17th annual 


exhibition of the Wattsburg agri society 
was held on their grounds at Wattsburg, 
Erie Co, Sept 4-6. On the second day the 
largest crowd that was ever on the grounds 
came pouring through the gates. Floral 
hail was. well filled with flowers, and every- 
thing in the domestic arts. In agricul- 
tural hall there was a fine display. Horses, 
cattle, sheep and swine made a good show- 
ing. The fair was a success; much better 
than last year. There were some yokes of 
steers shown. There has been a call for 
oxen and none to be found. The prospect 
now is that there will soon be oxen to sell. 
A good display of farm machinery, buggies 
and wagons was made. The display of 
poultry was good, but might have been 
larger. The last day was devoted mostly 
to the races, but the crowd was not as 
large as on the day before. 

Falls, Wyoming Co, Sept 16—The pros- 
pects for farmers in this part of the state 
are not encouraging. Drouth has ployed 
havoc. Blight struck late potatoes early 
in the season, consequently they do 
not amount to much. There never was a 
better spring and on July 4 corn was bet- 
ter than in many years, but the protracted 
drouth has injured it. Plenty of apples, but 
mostly on the ground. Cabbage fireatly af- 
fected by hot weather. The completion of 
the condensery at Clark’s Summit is de- 
layed by lack of water, and delay in get- 
ting machinery. The canning factory is in 
full blast and doing well. Never before in 
the history of Scranton have there been so 
many peaches. 

Agri College Growing—Every dep’t of 
the state college shows growth. The spe- 
cial winter dairy course attracts more 
young men than can be taken care of. In 
spite of the fact that no advertising is 
done many applicants have to be rejected 
because of limited facilities. About the 
usual methods of attracting students have 
been employed during the last year, and 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


no special features have been added to the 
course of instruction. The tuition is free 
and the corps of instructors is strong. 


DELAWARE. 


Agri Education Not Appreciated—The 
usual means are being used to attract agri 
students, with this addition. The men who 
teach in the agri course go more among 
the farmers than formerly. Most of our 
farmers, however, prefer some other kind 
of education for their sons. Agri students 
at Newark are about as numerous this fall 
as usual, but the interest in agri educa- 
tion has not made the rapid growth here 
that it has in some other states.—[W. H. 
Bishop, Prof of Agri. 

Bridgeville, Sussex Co, Sept 15—Peaches 
are about gone, even late varieties such as 
Smock and Garey’s being nearly gone. 
Smocks are mainly taken by canners at 
prices ranging with size from 15 to 20c per 
5, basket. Tomatoes are a very short crop, 
but have ripened ali at once and canneries 
are driven day and night to take care of 
the fruit. At the local canning factory 
loaded teams have stood in line all night, 
the horses being unhitched and driven 
home, returning next day for the empty 
wagon. The late tomato crop is an entire 
failure owing to prolonged drouth, and 
packing season will not last more than two 
weeks. Apples have dropped very badly 
and crop at picking time will be much 
smaller than expected. Kieffer pears are 
heaviiy set and promise an enormous yield. 
Wheat was a full crop and was harvested 
in excellent condition, but prices are low, 
about 65c per bu. No fall seeding and but 
little plowing has beer done, as land is too 
hard and dry to work. Everything is suf- 
fering from dry weather. 





NEW YORK. 


The Dutchess Co Fair—The 59th annual 
fair of the Dutchess Co agri society was held 
at Poughkeepsie Sept 11-14. The weather 
was clear, but very dry. The officers de- 
served great praise for providing amuse- 
ments which were entertaining and for ex- 
cluding that class of fakirs so detrimental 
to the morals. Every year there are larger 
premiums offered farmers, and consequent- 
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ly larger exhibits. Three granges made ex- 
hibits of farm and household products. 
Chapel Corners grange received first prize 
of $25. More agricultural machinery was 
shown than ever before. All the stock 
sheds were filled; the animals came from 
many counties and several different states, 
The horse exhibit was up to the standard. 
A large number of ponies were shown, 
which pleased the children. Not many sheep 
or swine were exhibited, as the weather 
was too warm to safely transport them. 
Over 3000 entries of poultry were shown. 
Flowers and fruits showed the effect of the 
very dry season. Messrs Hart of Manches- 
ter, Masten of Pleasant Valley and Taber of 
Poughkeepsie showed fine collections of 
fruits. The art department was not as full 
as usual, but the exhibit reflected great 
credit on the Dutchess Co women. The fair 
was a success financially. 


Columbus Horse Show—A movement is 


on foot, which, if carried out, will result 
in a fine horse show in Columbus this win- 
ter. The state board of agri has signified 
its willingness to grant the use of its fine 
new horse building for the purpose, and 
some of the lovers of horseflesh will at once 
begin to agitate the matter. The new build- 
ing will be completed the first of the year 
and will be one of the finest in the country, 
with stalls for 500 horses and a large arena 
in which to show them. The idea is to have 
a combination exhibition and sale. 


Rabbits and Pigeons at Next State Fair 


—-It is probable that at the next meeting 
of the state board of agri, a number of 
Belgian hare breeders, as well as a num- 
ber of pigeon men, will go before the board 
to petition for provision for an exhibition 
of both these classes at the next state fair. 
This year there were but two rabbits ex- 
hibited because there was no provision for 
them, and but five pairs of pigeons were 
shown, as there was but one prize. There 
are hundreds of fine Belgian hare breeders 
in this state, and in adjoining states, who 
would be glad of a chance to exhibit, and 
nearly all of the chicken men who exhibit 
have Belgians and pigeons as a side issue, 
The dog fanciers of the state are also talk- 
ing of a bench show at the next fair, and 
as the exhibition would attract a class of 
people who do not visit the fair, the state 
board will probably be asked to include a 
dog show among the attractions. 
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margin are genuine. 


and by a company 
responsible. 
the so-called White Leads (mix- 
tures of Zinc, Barytes, etc.), these 
brands correctly represent the 


For colors use National Lead Com- 
pany’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
Any shade desired is readily 
Pamphlet giving full information and 
showing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled 
“Uncle Sam’s Experience With Paints’’ for- 


ee 





HE brands of White Lead named in 


They are and 


have been the standard for years. 
They are manufactured by the “old Dutch 


Unlike 





National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 














@VnovanT non Pire 


| For Steam, Gas and Water. Good as new. 
Tested, Re-painted, Re-threaded and coup- 
lings furnished. Ranging in lengths to20 ft. 
All Sizes. Write for Prices. 
Write for Free Catalogue No. $5 of merchan- 
dise for HOME, FARM and FIELD, 
from Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Sales. 
Roofing. A eae | Material, Hardware, 
Tools, Machinery, &c., at half price. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. & 
- 35th & Iron Sts., CHICACO. ¢ 
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| AND DRAINING 


BY TIANLEY [iLEs. 


A handbook for farmers on the principles and practice 
of draining, giviug the results of extended experience in 
laying the drains. ‘The directions for the laying vut and 
the coustruction of tile drains will enable the farmer to 
avoid the errors of imperfect construction and the dis- 
appointment that must necessarily follow. Tue manual 
for practical farmers will also be found convenient for 
reference in regard to many questions that oe arise in 
crop growing, aside from the special subjects of drain 
of which it treats. Cloth, ]2mo. Postpaid, $1 

Catalogue Free of thi: and many other pnbiesations, 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1l.,.New ¥ 
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Leroy, Genesee Co, Sept 18—The recent 
high wind played sad havoc in apple or- 
chards. In places where much _ exposed 
three-fourths or over are off, and in places 
where hills or trees protected the trees one- 
fourth to one-half of the apples are on the 
ground. Greenings, Kings and all early 
ripening ones suffer most. For windfalls, 
with skin not broken, 25c per 100 Ibs is of- 
fered. A round silo, 15x28 ft, finished at 
noon, blew over in the night. Some hoops 
and a few staves only were broken. More 
silos built and filled than usual. More late 
wheat will be sown than usual. Ground 
quite dry again and springs and wells very 
low. 


Martville, Cayuga Co, Sept 15—The wind 
of Sept 12 blew off over 90 per cent of the 
apples. Many trees are whipped clean. 
Peaches, grapes and all other fruits were 
badly whipped. Corn that was cut was 
blown and strewn over the ground, Karly 
potatoes are about 30 per cent of a crop; 
late potatoes will be about 60 per cent. The 
milk station pays $1 per 100 Ibs for milk. 
Buckwheat is a light crop. 

Belgian Hare Association—Logan Co 
will this week form a Belgian hare ass’n, 
composed of the hundred or more farmers 
of the county who make a specialty of rais- 
ing hares. 

Stillwater, Saratoga Co, Sept 17.—Sam- 
uel Dodd bought the Leggett farm, which 
was sold Sept 3 to settle an estate. The 
farm contains 150 acres and a valuable 
wood lot. The price paid was $5300. The 
woodlot brought 700, which was part of 
purchase price. Farmers are drawing wa- 
ter for their cattle and hand feeding, so 
severe is drouth. Fruit of all kinds plen- 
tiful, but does not keep. New potatoes 1.25 
to 1.50 per bbl and scarce; rye 56c Ib, but- 
ter 22c, eggs 18 to 20c. Hay at barn $14, 
to 15 per ton. 

Hoosick, Rensselaer Co, Sept 17—A heavy 
wind storm Sept 12 damaged Greenings 90 
per cent, Spys and Baldwins 75 per cent. 
Many trees blown down and ruined. Much 
of the fruit left on the trees is bruised 
more or less. Few apples left for commer- 
cial purposes. Nearly all the pears were 
blown off. 

Naples, Putnam Co, Sept 18—The first car 
of grapes for the season was shipped to 
Boston Sept 7. The evaporater will not be- 
gin this year, which is a great disappoint- 
ment to the farmers. Many lambs have 
been bought in this section at 4e per Ib. 


Candor, Tioga Co, Sept 17—Drouth has 
been broken by two or three fine showers, 
which have helped pastures a little; every- 
thing else too far gone. A heavy wind Sept 
12 blew down corn and half of the apples 
off of the trees in some places. The coun- 


ty fair was more largely attended than 
ever before. Silos nearly all filled; not 
much corn on the stalks this year. Fruit 


of all kinds plentiful. Farmers are dispos- 
ing of much stock. Cows. that have been 
milked all summer bring $10 if not too poor, 
spring calves 4 to 5, good new milch cows 
or springers 35 to 40 each to ship east. Po- 
tatoes will not be over half of an average 
crop. Buckwheat poor. Milk brings a tri- 
fle over 2c per qt at sta. Young pigs are 
worth 2 each, quite high for this time of 
year. Not much threshing done yet. Some 
have fair yields of oats, but the majority 
will be light. Farmers around here will 
have to feed everything up close to get 
through the winter. 


East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, Sept 17— 


Corn cutting is well along. A. & D. B. Bar- 
tow have theirs all cut. Very dry plowing 
for winter grain... Early apples have near- 
ly all fallen off before mature enough to 
pick. Milk $1 per can at East Fishkill 
creamery. 

North Java, Wyoming Co, Sept 17— 
Wheat was a good crop in this section, 
some fields yielding over 40 bu per acre. E. 
P. Spink, near Attica, had 50 acres that 
yielded nearly 38 bu per acre, threshers’ 
measure. Ten bu is the smallest yield re- 
ported and that was damaged by fly. Oats 
have a wide range, with a possible average 
of 25 bu per acre. Buckwheat is nearly 
ripe, large straw and may yield 20 bu per 
acre. Most of the beans are harvested and 


will yield a fair crop. The chief business 

just now is cutting corn and filling the silo, 

which is done with the corn binder steam 

engine and a cutting machine that will ent 
3 





as fast as a man can feed. It is cut into 
inch lengths and is then blown into the silo 
through a tube. There is no waste with 
this method. Leaming corn grew from 12 
to 16 ft high and was well eared. Those 
having silos raise from 5 to 20 acres. Sev- 
eral new sidos are being built this fall. 
Potatoes not as good as last year; many 
fields have been damaged by the white 
grub. Meadows and _ pastures have the 
same trouble. Apples continue to improve 
and will be the best crop that has. been 
grown in this section in years. Farmers 
are trying to get an institute for North 
Java the coming winter. 


Medway, Greene Co, Sept 17—One of the 
worst drouths in 50 years has been ex- 
perienced. All crops are more or less a 
failure, many farmers having to buy their 
potatoes. The fruit crop is generally very 
hght and of poor quality. Buckwheat will 
not be more than a fourth of a fair crop. 
Some pieces sowed late in July will not 
much more than return the seed. 


Mentz, Cayuga Co, Sept 18—Threshing 


nearly completed in this vicinity; wheat av- 
eraged 20 bu per acre, oats 30 bu. Corn has 
ripened early and is being cut. There is 
a heavy growth of stalks but the ear has 
not fully filled out on the end. Early pota- 
toes were a very light crop; late ones have 
made a large growth of tops, but are blight- 
ing. Fruit of all kinds in great abundance. 
Cows shrinking in milk badly. 


Bethany, Genesee Co, Sept 17—Since the 
first of July frequent rains have been favor- 
able for all crops. Hay, on account of the 
dry spring, was light, but wheat is a good 
crop. Prospects are good for a large, fine 
cabbage crop. There is an extra fine ap- 
ple crop. Pears are a fair crop; most of 
the Bartletts are in cold storage. Wheat 
sowing has begun. Corn for ensilage is be- 
ing cut. Almost every farmer has a silo. 


Galway, Saratoga Co, Sept 17—One of the 


worst drouths ever known has prevailed. in 
this section for the last three months and 
no prospect of a change. No winter grain 
has been sown and ~very little ground 
plowed. The corn crop has been materially 
shortened and buckwheat is not more than 
half a crop. Apples were looking well. un- 
til Sept 12, when a very strong west wind 
swept nearly half of them from the trees. 
The ground is literally covered with choice 
fruit and the damage will be great. There 
is no fall feed, and very little water. Nearly 
all wells are running low. Farmers are 
feeling rather poor but are still hopeful. 


Fallsburg, Sullivan Co, Sept 17—The 


ground is getting very dry; springs have 
failed never known to fail before. Pastures 
are very short and cattle are getting cheap. 
S. R. Divine is filling his silo with a fair 
crop of corn and millet. The past season 
was the best for summer boarders the coun- 
ty has ever known. 


Athens, Greene Co, Sept 18—Threshing 


well along with a good crop of both rye 
and oats reported. Owing to dry weather 
corn will be a light crop. A few farmers 
took advantage of the rain in Aug to plow 
their rye ground. Because of drouth little 
plowing has been done. Potato crop about 
30 per cent of a fair yield. Pastures are dry- 
ing up and dairymen complain of cows 
shrinking in milk. 


Prattsville, Greene Co, Sept 19—Crops in 
this vicinity are good, with the exception 
of hay. Oats are exceptionally fine. Stock 
of all kinds brings a fair price. Butter and 
milk have advanced considerably within 
the last month. Rain is very much needed 
at present, as springs and streams are 
nearly dry. The Prattsville fair was well 
attended on the first day, but owing to 
poor management only a few returned the 
last day. The exhibition of stock was of 
a low grade and the racing poor. The 
creamery at Prattsville is doing well under 
the present management, making 200 Ibs of 
butter per day.—[{H. M. B. 


Selkirk, Albany Co, Sept 19—Drouth still 


continues and fall crops are ripe Even a 
protracted rain cannot restore pastures and 
meadow lands to their usual condition. 
Plowing cannot be done and very little 
winter grain will be sown while the soil 
is in its present condition. A number of 
families are obliged to draw water from 
the Hudson and creeks for their stock and 
domestic purposes.. Melon season is nearly 
ever; the crop was extra fine and 500 bbls 
or over found their way daily to Albany. 








AMONG THE -FARMERS 


Tree fruit in this immediate vicinity is 
not plentiful, excepting peaches. Apples 
are poor and gnarled. Some _  orchardsts 
sprayed their trees, but think the outlay 
too great to pay. Threshing and-hay press- 
ing have begun. Hay is light in bulk and 
bale. 

Caton, Steuben Co, Sept 17—Harvesting 


completed with yield fair.on the average. 
Hay is half to three-fourths an average 
yield; prices $12 to 16 per ton. Oats an av- 
erage crop; Prices from 25 to 34c per bu, 
Apple crop fair; no buyers. Sales dull. Po- 
tato crop affected by drouth. Prices from 
40 to 60c. 





The regular meeting of Wayne Co Po- 
mona was held at Williamson Sept 5. An 
interesting and instructive program was 
presented. The afternoon session was open 
to the public. An address of welcome was 
delivered by Darius F. Russell of Wil- 
liamson to which Salem W. Sweezey of 
Marion, master of Wayne Co Pomona, re- 
sponded. A paper was presented by Mrs 
E. B. Norris of Sodus, wife of the worthy 
master of the state grange. This was fol- 
lowed by an address by Hon T. W. Collins 
of Lyons upon What is a granger’s politi- 
eal duty? 


LONG ISLAND. 


Melville, Suffolk Co, Sept 17—Corn crop 
good. Potatoes mostly dug and are a little 
more than half a crop. Pickles very nearly 
gone. Those who have sprayed faithfully 
have had a good crop; price good, $2 to 2.75 
per 1000. Cabbage crop not very good; 
worms hurting late crop. Price very low. 
Tomatoes doing well and price good. Ap- 
ples falling badly. Some are_ threshing 
their wheat, which is turning out heavy. 
Not much pasturage; too dry and hot. 


Smithtown, Suffolk Co, Sept 17—Thresh- 
ing is in progress; the yield of grain is very 
heavy. Potatoes mostly a failure, some be- 
ing just in blossom. First planting rotted 
in the ground. Peaches were thought to 
have been blighted but the yield in some 
orchards proved enormous. Butter is sell- 
ing in stores at 28e. George W. Hallock’s 
brother, Supervisor Hallock of Northville, 
while threshing, fell upon the machinery 
and was killed. Some of the tallest corn 
seen this season was grown by Lewis W. 
Davis, formerly of Willow Pond, who has 
recently built upon one of the highest hills 
in Stony Brook, commanding a view near- 
ly 30 miles in extent. 

Southold, Suffolk Co, Sept 17—Threshing 
machines busy. Wheat as a rule is making 
a better record than usual, the yield being 
more even than in some years and extra 
in quality. More varieties were grown than 
ever before. Oats seem to be a small crop 
in this immidiate vicinity, 20 to 30 bu to the 
acre being a big average, but quality is ex- 
ceptionally fine. The largest yield was 60 
bu to the acre, an exception this season. 
Corn is an immense crop both in stalks and 
ears. Cutting is under way and is a diffi- 
cult task for many of the growers, as many 
fields are almost flat, beaten down by the 
recent heavy rain. Quite an acreage of 
millet was sown with very good results: it 
was secured in fine condition. Potato dig- 
ging is well along, with rather unsatisfac- 
tory results, both in price and yield. Fields 
are very unequal, ranging in yield from 30 
to 200 bu to the acre on the same farm. 
An immense acreage of cauliflower is grow- 
ing, and at present is looking well. The 
pickling house has large contracts so that 
the shipments from this vicinity will be 
light. The present indications are that the 
cabbage crop for seed will be first class. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Farmer Shot Thief—Truck thieves have 
proved a serious nuisance in Franklin 
township. Last week Pasquale Jannovi. an 
Italian truck farmer, watched his corn field 
at night, armed with a shotgun. He sur- 
prised the thieves at work and when they 
attempted to run, fired, seriously wounding 
one. “ 

Pennington, Mercer Co, Sept 17—Corn is 


partly cut and is a good average crop. The 
peach and apple crops were generally blown 
to the ground durirg recent high winds. It 
is getting very dry for fall pastures; not 
much rain for a month. Tomatoes are 
rushing in to the canning factory faster 
than they can be cared for properly; they 

















are in fine condition. The ground is being 
prepared for seeding, which will be done 
from Sept 20 to Oct 1, with some late sow- 
ing when corn is removed. Hay is worth 
$10 per ton, rye straw 10, corn 44c per bu, 
oats 30c. 

West Amwell, Hunterdon Co, Sept 15~ 
Drouth still continues. A heavy wind Sept 
12 left few apples on’the trees. Thousands 
of baskets of peaches on the ground. Apple 
trees look as though scorched. Corn blown 
- down and much fodder wasted. No wheat 
sown in this section yet. Tomatoes ripen- 
ing fast and canneries pushed to their ut- 
termost. The crop will be short, as dry 
weather will make late settings small and 
inferior. Peaches are selling at 10 to 50c 
- bu. Potatoes in small lots 40 to 50c per 

u. 

Drouth Serious—The climate and crop 
bureau of the N J weather service reports 
serious effects from the drouth during the 
first two weeks of Sept. Streams, springs 
and wells have failed and the hauling of 
water has become a necessity; all late crops 
have suffered serious injury, especially 
young meadows and clover, so much so 
that the next year’s hay crop will be great- 
ly reduced. The harvesting of corn and 
buckwheat is quite general and much of the 
former is in shock. Buckwheat will be a 
fair average, but corn will not be more than 
half of that promised late in July. Fall 
seeding is still retarded, as the ground is 
too dry. 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price con- 
tinues 2%c p qt and the average paid for 
the surplus is $1.40 p 40-qt can. 

Receipts by rail and other sources tn 40- 
ba cans for week ended Sept 15 were as fol- 
ows: 





Fluid Cond’ra’d 

milk Cream milk 
Del, Lack & W....... 18,1200 635 — 
ME. Js ataesdekentwan ce 29,111 1,219 239 
N Y Cent (Harlem)... 7,620 90 295 
N Y Cent (long haul). 25,2000 1,475 -- 
a. Rn erate 2,601 2,474 — 
West Shore .......... 12,110 1,378 a 
Susquehanna ......... 13,418 168 120 
WOOUEMEE «Sa sncdcccese 270 —- — 
New Haven ...ececese 6,750 _ _— 
Lehigh Valley ....... 13,300 560 -- 
New Jersey Central .. 1,625 90 -- 
Other sources ........ 6,000 175 — 
Total receipts ...... 168,125 8,264 654 
TiS WEG. 6.00<0i000< 169,442 8,872 648 
Daily average ...... 24,01 1,181 94 


@ In addition 21,700 qts bottled milk. 
b In addition 53,200 qts bottled milk. 


At Philadelphia, the Sept price continues 
2%c p at, delivered on the milk platforms, 
the farmer paying the freight, generally 
1%c. The Oct price has not been fixed. 
Dealers maintain the present supply is am- 
ple. 

Continued Strength in Milk Situation. 

Moderate rainfall the past week has done 
something to help pastures in southern N 
Y and elsewhere, but the milk supply con- 
tinues restricted, and the undertone of the 
market is one of firmness. New York buy- 
ers view with reluctance any established 
advance, but are obliged to recognize high- 
er prices elsewhere. In some of the milk 
territory east of the Hudson river prices 
are higher locally and N E producers ship- 
ping milk to Boston are confident their de- 
mands for winter prices 10 to 15 per cent 
over last season will be granted by the con- 
tractors. In the milk trade year just closed 
Boston receipts were 7 per cent less than 
previous 12 months, while sales were great- 
er, and as a consequence the surplus has 
been easily managed. With hay unusually 
short in much of the territory shipping milk 
to New York city, the cost of production 
will be more, and farmers should have ade- 
quate compensation. 

Tobacco Notes. 

At New York, a healthy activity prevails 
in the market for cigar leaf. The demand 
for seconds of New England tobacco in- 
creases ily and some houses are already 
sold out of this grade. The trade in Suma- 
tra does not promise to equal that of Aug 
in point of quantity, for Aug was an excep- 
tionally heavy month, yet it is satisfactory. 
There is a strong demand for Havana, but 
what little comes in is indefinitely tied up 
in the appraisers’ stores. The market for 
western leaf remains quiet and un- 
changed with few sales reported. 


CROPS AND MARKETS 


Our Hop Growers’ Exchange. 
The Hop Crop for 1900. 





INDICATED HOP CROP IN THE UNITED STATES. 
[In bales of 180 Ibs net.] 


Pacific Av expt 
coat N Y state Total crop val p fb 
1900 ....152,000 46,000 198,000 Ps 
1899 ....182,000 58,000 240,000 13.5¢c 
1898 ....151,000 63,500 215,000 17.1 
1897 ....150,000 75,000 225,000 15.4 
1896 ....100,000 75,000 175,000 10.2 
1895 ....182,000 110,000 292,000 8.8 
1894 ....180,000 140,000 320,000 10.7 
1893 ....143,000 125,000 268,000 22.0 
1892 ....105,000 118,000 223,000 32.7 
1891 .... 94,000 114,000 208,000 19.3 
1890 - 92,000 100,000 192,000 26.6 
COAST PROSPECTS COMPARED. 
Acreshar- Rales *Oldheps Total Prices 
vested inecrop onhand supply offered Av 
California— 
1900 ....6,100 44,000 ||500 44,500 8@12—10 
1899 ....6,750 55,000 4,000 59,000 11@15—13 
1898 ....6,000 44,500 8,700 53,200 8@19—15 
1897 ....6,000 45,000 13,000 58,000 8@16é—13 
1896 ....6,000 36,000 14,300 50,360 5@ 9—7 
Oregon— 
1900..15,040 68,000 |]2,000 70,000 9@12—10%s 
1899..16,000 80,000 700 80,700 10@14—12 
1898..13,500 71,000 8,000 79,000 9@17—14 
1897..15,500 75,000 2,000 77,000 3@ 9—7 
1896..14,000 56,000 2,000 59,000 2@ 8—6 
Washington— ; 
1900 ....5,000 40,000 ||1,200 41,200 10@12—11 
1899 ....5,250 47,000 800 47,800 10@14—13 
1898 ....4,500 16,000 3,000 39,000 7@17—12 
1897 ....5,000 32,000 2,500 34,500 6@13— 9 
1896 ....6,000 36,000 14,300 50,360 5@ 9— 7 
Total— 
1900, 26,140 152,000 ||3,700 155,700 8@12—10%% 
1899, 28,000 182,000 5,400 187,400 10@14—13 
1898, 24,000 151,500 19,500 171,000 7@19—14 
1897, 26,500 152,000 17,500 169,500 6@13—11 
1896, 23,000 104,000 22,800 126,800 2@ 9— 6 


*Lilienthal’s report of stock on hand July 1, 
NEW YORK STATE PROBABILITIES. 

--16,000 46,000 ||3,000 49,000 12@20—13 
--19,000 58,000? 5,000 63,000 12@15—13 
1898 ..19,000 63,500 15,500 79,000 5@21—15 
1897 ..19,750 75,000 25,000 100,000 7@15—10 
!|American Agriculturist’s estimate Sept1 


As indicated by the preliminary report 
published in American Agriculturist in Au- 
gust, the crop for 1900 will be less than 
200,000 bales for the U S. The full returns, 
as published in the summaries above, show 
a decided falling off in acreage as well as 
a lighter yield per acre. The decrease in 
acreage in N Y state is heavy. This is due 
to the fact that whole yards have been 
plowed up or are entirely neglected. Un- 
less the price paid growers is better than 
13c there will be a still further decrease 
in acreage another year. The decrease on 
the Pacific coast is not as heavy, still there 
is a decided tendency to plow up the poor- 
est yards and to set but few new ones. In 
some townships fully half the old yards 
have been plowed up, yet in the largest 


1900 
1899 


+ hop producing sections the reduction is only 


a few acres for each grower. 

There will be but few bales of ’99 hops 
to add to the present crop. There are very 
few in growers’ hands, while brewers’ 
stocks are much decreased and dealers and 
speculators have hardly any. The hops are 
of extra good quality and with fair weather 
for two weeks there will be but a few of 
low grade. The heavy wind of Sept 12 
caused some damage to hops in N Y. 





At New York, the market is unsettled, 


owing to the uncertainty of brewers and 
exporters of the condition of the new crop. 
Prices are looking up and 12 to l5ic is being 
paid on the Pacific coast. Not much buy- 
ing will be done until the hops are baled. 
Advices from England indicate very mixed 
quality of the English crop. New crops are 
offered but brewers are holding off hoping 
to force growers to take lower prices. The 
English market has opened at 15 to 25c per 
lb, but with no demand. The wind storm 
through New York state last week did but 
slight damage. 

Quotations at N Y are practically un- 
changed as follows: N Y state Pacific coast 
crop of ’99, choice 134%@15%c p Ib, prime 12 
@14c, medium 8@lic, crop of ‘98 5@9c. 

The hop shipments from Cobleskili, N Y, 
for the week ending Sept 15, were T. E. Dor- 
nett, 331 bales. 


As showing the scarcity of hops in grow- 
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ers and dealers’ hands, the hop shipments 
from Cobleskill, N Y, may be taken as an 
example. They were 252 bales in Aug, 1900, 
as against 505 in Aug, ’99. . , 


Hop Notes. 


COOPERSTOWN, Otsego Co, N Y—The mar- 
ket is opening up well at prices ranging 
from 13 to lic. Rust, due to the dry sea- 
son, did considerable damage in many 
yards. The high wind last Wednesday blew 
down many hops. 


MADISON Co, N Y—Leland & Tanner have 
contracted to furnish 3000 bales at lbc. 
Dealers are active throughout the state, 
offering lic, but few growers seem willing 
to accept this figure. 

SCHOHARIE Co, N Y—Myron Reightmyer 
of W Richmondville sold his ovum tae 5c 
per lb and will receive nearly $1000. Some 
of the best yards in the county are around 
Cobleskill and the yield is expected to be 
heavier than last year. Dealers are seck- 
ing to buy at 12 to 15%c, but growers are 
holding off. T. E. Dornet has made heavy 
purchases of ’99 hops in Otsego Co. With 
weather seldom equaled, the hops were har- 
vested in splendid condition, with good 
color, richness and flavor. The following 
sales of early hops have recently been re- 
ported: Emmet and John Haines of Ful- 
tonham, about 6000 Ibs, F. Vroman, 
about 3000 Ibs and F. R. Hyde, eight bales, 
to Richardson of Cobleskill, at 15%c; at 
Schoharie, F. G. Mix and Erskine Borst 
sold their crops, and David Vroman, 9 
bales to T. E. Dornett at 15%c; Jacob Rick- 
ard has sold his Humphries to Dingee & 
Co. J. ‘M. Mattice of Blenheim sold 48 
bales of old hops to Erskine Borst at 6c. 

OrEGON—The weather throughout the hop 
districts in the Willamette valley has been 
very favorable. The yards have been well 
eared for and vermin are almost unknown, 
The crop has matured early and will all be 
gathered before the usual fall rains set in. 








Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 


At Utica,N Y, Sept 17—Alithough prices 
today look like a repetition of last Mon- 
day’s, the position is stronger, a fact which 
is shown by the sales on curb. Large. 
cheese is in good demand for export, and 
as cooler weather insures the arrival of 
stock in N Y in better condition buyers 
are encouraged to take hold more freely. 
Foreign trade has been the mainstay of 
the market for a month past. There has 
been such an excess of small cheese that- 
there was hardly enough large to fill the 
local N Y demand and foreign orders too. 
This alone prevented the general market 
from falling off quite sharply in the ex- 
treme heat of Aug. The small colored 
quoted at private terms really sold at llc, 
which seems to have been the top price to- 
day. 

Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
ored 4045 bxs at 10%c; large white, 875 at 
10%c; small white, 1500 at 1044c; small col- 
ored, 1865 at 1015c, 560 at 10%c and 250 at p t; 
total 9095 bxs against 2305 last year, when 
cheese was held back on account of a 
sharp decline and 7095 two years ago. 

Sales on the curb were 1000 bxs large at 
10%c and 800 smaljl at'10%@lic. Sales of 
creamery butter were 29 pkgs at 2114c, 130 
at 2214c, 100 crates of prints at 23%c. 

At Little Falls, sales were 907 bxs large 
at 10%c. smail white 100 at 10c, 250 at 10%4c; 
small white and colored 4188 at 10%c. 

At Ogdensburg, 689 bxs offered Saturday, 
10%c bid with no sales, later on street all 
sold at lic. 





Harvesting Winter Apples should be de- 


layed as long as possible. The wind storms 
have thinned the fruit most seriously, but 
if rains are ample and the weather con- 
tinues at all warm for any length of time 
winter apples that are left on the trees will 
largely increase in size between now and 
frost, providing the latter holds off late. - 
We remember an open fall, some years ago, 
following a drouthy summer, when the ap- 
ple crop of the U S was increased several 
million barrels by the enlargement of the 
fruit on the trees after Sept 15. Of course 
if severe frosts come early it will upset this 
possibility. 


¢ Round, of Any Size, and all 
SI I 0S Machinery Needed, 
G. D. Harder, Cobleskill, N. Y. 


If van wonld ike to buy a farm 

in Missonrt or Kaneas, write to 

GEO. J. MILL*+R, Land 
t, Kan 


sas City, Mo. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE, 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 























Wheat | Corn Oats 
Cash or spot ; Janmerasenone 
1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 
Chicago..........} 16 | .71 | 40%) 3234! 211g! 22 
New \ork........] 80%) .734g] AT%g] 3849) 25 | 26% 
Bustos ... . 00s cece — = & dl 29,4) 31 
TED 4 vs 6cateees 783% .69 43 4 22h} 21% 
St Louis.... .....] -T434) .68 | 39 | 31 2149) .23 
Minneapolis. .... 6 | .67 | .39 | 28 .23%| .22 
Liverpool ........ -92 8244] .59 4634) -— _ 








At Chicago, more than recent strength 
has been shown in the wheat market, prices 
at one time ruling 2c higher, but operators 
inclined to take profits at every substantial 
advance. Receipts of new wheat at west- 
ern primary points have been large, but 
not burdensome, and at one time it seemed 
probable that more or less damage had 
taken place in the northwest, owing to 
drenching rains, this influence being lack- 
ing subsequently with brighter weather. 
The contract grade for delivery any time 
this month sold up to a level of 75@76c p 
bu, with Oct around 76c and cash sales 
liberal in the aggregate. 

Corn has evinced moderate strength, 
prices holding within a narrow range of 
40@4ic p bu for No 2 mixed in store or 
Sept delivery and 36@37c for Nov, the lat- 
ter, of course, contemplating the probable 
delivery of new corn. A large shipping 
business is noted with recent sales of old 
No 2 yellow in store 40%@4ic p bu, No 3 do 
401%6.@10%c, No 3 yellow in carlots 404%@ 
41c. The visible supply of old corn has 
shown little change recently and is some- 
what smaller than one year ago. Foreign 
markets have shown considerable strength 
and exports keep up well, yet not sufficient 
to particularly influence prices. Offerings 
in the country are fairly liberal and this 
suggests that farmers are not worrying 
over the size of the next crop which is now 
practically made. The gov’t report was 
construed to suggest a crop of 1988 million 
bu, or 173 millions less than the estimate 
a month earlier. 

The oats market has shown more ani- 
mation and a fair degree of strength with- 
out material price change. Sept and 
Oct deliveries have remained close to 21% 
@22c p bu, No 2 in store 22c, white oats 
by sample 22%@25c. Shipments liberal, 
partly for export account. 

Rye has been inclined to follow wheat, 
the market generaly quiet and fairly 
steady. No 2 quotable at 51@52c p bu, light 
trade in Dec at 52%c. 

Marked strength prevailed in barley, with 
ready outlet for everything offered. Re- 
ceipts only moderate, buyers interested and 
sales brisk. Feed barley 38@40c p bu, com- 
mon to choice malting grades 42@50c. 

Timothy seed offerings increasing, qual- 
ity variable, demand fair, prices without 
important change. Prime cash quotable 
at $4 40 p 100 Ibs, poor to fcy covering a 
range of 3 75@4 65. Clover seed quiet on 
the basis of 9 50@9 60 p 100 Ibs for contract 
prime. 

At New York ,the condition of the grain 


market has changed very little, with the ex- 
ception of wheat and corn, which rule 
slightly higher. Foreign demand continues 
active, while the home trade still holds 
quiet. A prominent grain dealer remarked 
that “European grain markets are con- 
trolled by merchants, and American by 
gamblers, who try to keep prices as low 
as possible, instead of as high, as good 
merchants would do.”” No 2 red wheat in 
elevator sold at figures around 80c p bu, No 
2 spot corn at 47c, oats 25c, rye 54c, barley 
55@57l4e. Flour advices ruled stronger, fey 
spring patents quoted $4 30@4 80, straights 
3 60@3 90. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
co“’"ARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 




















Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1900] 18a”) 1900] 1899] 1900] 12899 
Chicago. # 100 ibs ..|$6 00} 26 65! $5.50) $4.70! $4 00'$5.00 
New York ...........] 5.90] 6.25) 5.90! 490) 425) 5.25 
Buffalo... ....... ...| 575] 6.25! 5.65! 4.85! 495] 5.00 
Kansas City ......... 5.70] 6.10. 540) 4.60, 3.751 485 
Pittsburg .... .. 600 600 5.60 485 4.40) 4.50 





At Chicago, the cattle market has been 
ruling nearly steady without particular ac- 
tivity. Prices covered a wide range owing 
to variable quality, and while strictly 








prime sold nearly steady, most of the sup- 
ply averaged weak to a fraction lower. Fa- 
vorites include good to choice light and me- 
dium weight steers, while big heavy animals 
have been under neglect. Fancy Polled-An- 
gus reached $6 15 and strictly prime beeves 
erossed the scales at 5 75@6, but transac- 
tions in the main were at 5 60 downward 
to 4 7d. 

A good many western range cattle are 
coming in, quality rather indifferent and 
market active for best. Common native dry 
cows, bulls and mixed butcher stock nearly 
steady, choice heifers firm. Selected feed- 
ers continue to sell at high figures around 
$4 60@4 75, common stock cattle plentiful. 
Good milch cows and springers sell at 40@ 
50 p head. 


Fanev beef steers, $580@600 Poor to fcy bulls, $2 6°@ 4 50 
ood to extra. 563x4575 Cannere. 26 275 
Common to fair. 47:@5% Feeders. selected. 450@ 460 
‘Texas grass steers, 3 25@4 25 Btoexers. 451 to 450 Ibs, 3 50@ 440 
Western range steera, 4(0@455 Calves. 300 lbs up, 3 0@ 5 25 
Native heifers. 2a475 Calves. vea.. 5@ i 


5 2@ 
Fair to goud cows. 3 235a440 Milcn cows, each, 25 OnG@dC 60 


Sheep market active and steady to firm, 
desirable lots often showing a fractional 
advance. A good demand is noted for feed- 
ing sheep and lambs, the latter at $4 35@ 
4 60. 
and native sheep and yearlings 3 50@4. 

The hog market is maintaining fairly well 
its generally good price level, 65@85c p 100 
Ibs higher than a year ago. The demand 
from all classes of buyers is pronounced, 
selected medium and light weights selling 
relatively better than heavy packing hogs. 
Mixed and butcher weights $5 25@5 45, com- 
mon heavy 5 10@5 20, selected droves 5 45 
@5 60. 


At Pittsburg, cattle market weaker un- 
der quite liberal arrivals, 150 cars coming 
in Monday of this week. Quotations re- 
visea as follows: 


Fxtra, 145 to 1600 Iba, $5 G5@6 00 
Good, 12° to 1500 tbs, = 5 35@5 50 


Poor to good fat bulls. $2 50@4 25 
Poor to fatcows, 2 00@4 15 
Fair. 990 to 1100 Ihe, 42.@i% Heifers, 700 to 11M lbs, 3 400475 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 350@400 Bologna cows. p hd. 
Rough. half fat, 375@450 F’sh cows & springers.£0 (™@Al 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 251@450 Veal calves. 5 00@7 50 

Hog market holds firm, prices higher. Ar- 
rivals Monday of this week 30 double decks. 
Medium droves sold at $5 80@5 90, heavy 
5 65, yorkers 5 75@5 85. Sheep continue in 
good demand at 4@4 50, lambs 4@6. 


At Buffalo, cattle weaker under quite 
liberal supplies. Receipts Monday of this 
week 200 cars.. Shipping steers sold at $5 20 
@5 75, stockers and feeders 3 25@4 25. Veal 
calves steady at 6 50@8 25. Hogs 5@10c 
lower. Arrivals Monday of this week 8&0 
double decks. Yorkers and pigs sold at 
5 75@5 80, medium droves 5 75, heavy 5 65. 
Sheep trade had a firm tone under supply 
of 50 double decks Monday of this week. 
Lambs selling at 4 75@6, sheep 3 75@4 50. 

At New York, demand for cattle fairly 
active, prices steady, especially for prime 
grades. Poor to best native steers $4 10@ 
5 75, bulls 3@3 80, cows 1 80@3 75. Veal 
calves steady to firm. Common to prime sold 
at 5@8 50, grassers 3 50@4. Feeling firm 
for hogs, fair to prime 5 70@6. Sheep 
steady at 2 8744@4 50, lambs firm at 4 75@ 
6 25. 

At London, market reported steady, 
prices unchanged. Native American cattle 
12@13%c p Ib estimated dressed weight, 
rangers 11@12c, sheep 13@131sc. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these. country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 





charges When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 


Beans. 

At New York, light supply and firmer. 
Ch marrow $2 15@2 20 p bu, fair 1 90@2 10, 
ch medium 1 80@1 85, fair 1 65@1 75, ch pea 
2 05, fair 1 75@2, red kidney 1 75@2, white 
kidney 1 90@2 30, yellow eye 2 10@2 15, Cal 
lima 3 55, foreign medium 1 50@1 65. 


Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, choice apples steady, but 
market not over stocked with poorer grades 
which rule easy, peaches, pears, plums and 
watermelons in fair demand. Gravenstein 
apples $2@2 50 p bbl, Twenty Ounce 1 50@ 
2, Duchess 2@2 50, Pippin 1 25@1 75, Bald- 
win 1@1 25; Bartlett pears 2@3, Seckle 2@ 
350, Beurre Bose 150@2; Md and Del 
peaches 35@65c p bskt, state 30@60c; Dam- 
son plums 30@35c p 10-lb bskt, Green Gage 


Fair to choice lambs 4 50@6, western. 








THE LATEST MARKETS 





20@25c, Lombard lic; Niagara grapes 40@ 
655c p carrier, Del 40@85c; Col Rocky Ford 
muskmelons 1 25@2 75 p crate, fcy water- 


melons 20@30 p 100, medium 10@18. Cape 
cranberries, dark 5@5 50 p bbl, light 3 50 


Dried Fruits. 


At New York, apples continue quiet, 
prices generally unchanged, small fruits 
firm under light supply. Ch to fcy evap'd 
apples 5%@6%c, fair to prime 3@5c, sun- 
dried 2%@4%c, chops 50c@1 25 p 100 Ibs, 
cores and skins 25@75c, evap’d peaches 
peeled 8@9c p lb, raspberries 16@17c, black- 
berries 4144@5c, huckleberries 13@14c, cher- 
ries 10@l1I1c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, strictly fresh eggs con- 
tinue firm, but some accumulations of sec- 
ond grade stock is reported. Nearby fcy 19 
@22c p dz, av prime 17@18c, western 14@18c, 
do loss off 19c. 

At Boston, receipts fairly liberal, but pro- 
portion of strictly fresh stock quite moder- 
ate and market holds generally firm, Near- 
by fcy 23c p dz, eastern fair to ch 14@20c, 
Vt and N H ch 19@20c, fcy Mich 16%@l17c, 
western 12@16'%4c. 


Ground Feeds. 

At New York, prices steady. Bran $16 59 
@17 50 p ton, middlings 16 25@18 25, red dog 
19@19 50, linseed meal 28, cottonseed meal 
24 50, screenings 30@80c p 100 Ibs, corn chops 
824%2@85c, brewers’ meal and grits 1 08@1 10, 
coarse meal 87@89c. 


Hay and Straw. 


At New York, market fairly steady. Prime 
timothy 90@92%c p 100 lbs, No 1 85@8714ce, 
No 2 &0@82%c, clover mixed 75@80c, no 
grade 60@70c, long rye straw 65@72%c. 

At Boston, market continues steady to 
firm. Prime timothy $17 50@18 p ton, No 1 
16 50@17 50, No 2 15@16, ch fine 14@15, clo- 
ver mixed 14@15, rye straw 11@15 50, oat 
9@9 50. 

Potatoes. 


At New York, a firmer tone was noted 
under moderate arrivals. LI in bulk $1 50@ 
2 p bbl, state and western 1 50@1 75 p 180 
Ibs, Jersey 1@1 50 p bbl, sweets 2@2 75. 

At Boston, continue steady, supply lib- 
eral. Aroostook Green Mts 58@60c p bu, do 
Rose and Hebrons 58@55c, York state 45@ 
50c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, chickens have shown some 
weakness, choice fowls and other stock gen- 
erally firm. Live spring chickens lic p lb, 
fowls 10%c, turkeys 9@10c. ducks 50@65c p 
pair, geese $1@1 25, pigeons 15@20c, iced 
spring turkeys 11@1l4c p lb, old hens 9@10c, 
Phila chickens 12@1l7c, western 10@12c, 
fowls 10@12c, LI ducks 11@12c, squabs 1@ 
2p dz. 

At Boston, market about steady, espe- 
cially for fowls. Live fowls 104%@lic p lb, 
chickens 10@10%c, northern and eastern 
fowls 10@18c d w, chickens 12@18c, ducks 
10@12%4c, pigeons $1@1 25 p dz, western iced 
turkeys 8@9c p Ib, fowls 10@11%c, chickens 
.2@11c. 

Vegetables. 


At New York, onions steady when choice, 
cabbage weak, cucumbers, lima beans and 
lettuce fairly active, other stock without 
material change. Ct and L I white onions 
$1 50@2 50 p bbl, do red 1 25@1 50, do yel- 
low 1 50@1 75, state and western yellow 
1 25@1 50, peppers 30@60c, squash 50@75e, 
turnips 50@65c, washed carrots 1@1 25, un- 
washed 75c@1, cauliflower 75c@2, egg plant 
50@75c, L I beets 1 p 100 bchs, sweet corn 
50@75c p 100, cabbage 1 50@2, cucumbers 
75c@1 p bu, pickles 1@3 p 1000, lettuce 1@3 
p case, lima beans 75c@1 25 p bag, string 
beans 50@75c p bu, tomatoes 15@25c. 

At Boston, market is in a fairly healthy 
condition. Onions, steady at 50c p bu, beets 
50c, sweet corn 25@25c, carrots 50c, parsley 
2he, parsnips 75c@1. peppers 75c, spinach 15 
@25c, tomatoes 50@75c, turnips 50@60c, string 
beans 1@1 25, shell 1, lima 1 25, cabbage 75c 
p bbl, squash 75c@1 25, celery 75ic p dz, cu- 
cumbers firmer at 3@5 p 100, egg giant 50 
@75e p dz, lettuce. 50c, radish 10c. 

Wool. 


Inactivity continues in the wool market, 
but manufacturers report an improvement 
in the demand for woolen goods and a bet- 
ter feeling is being manifested. Several 
large manufacturers have taken samples 
which may lead to some sizable sales. No 
marked change is noted in prices. 








DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 


The make of butter continues quite large, 
fully equaling the demand. Also some 
June stock is coming out of refrigerators, 
which helps to make stocks plentiful and 
in lower grades there is some accumula- 
tion. Pastures in the northwest and vi- 
cinity are reported in generally fair con- 
dition. Export inquiry has ruled slow. 
Extra creamery fairly steady at 20@20%c 
in Chicago and 21@22c in eastern trade 
centers. 

New York State—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 
18@21ic p lb, firsts 19@22c, dairy 17@20c.— 
At Albany, cmy 21@23c, dairy 19@20c.—At 
Watertown, cmy 23@24%c, dairy 19@22c.— 
At Buffalo, ecmy 19@22%c, dairy 14@20c. 

At New York, extra creamery has a 
steadier tone at the decline, lower grades 
in some accumulation. Cmy extra 2lc p 
lb, firsts 1914@20c, seconds 18@19c, state 
dairy fcy 20c, firsts 18@19c, western imt 
emy 15@17%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, extra 
creamery continues steady, lower grades 
easy. Cmy extra 211%4.@22c p Ib, firsts 2l1c, 
seconds 19@20c, ladle 14@16c.—At Pittsburg, 
emy 21@24c, dairy 16@17c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, creamery quiet, 
dairy ruled firm. Cmy 19@22%%c p Ib, dairy 
14@1414c.—At Columbus, cmy 22@23c, dairy 
14@16c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, fancy cream- 
ery firm. Extra separator cmy 22@23c p 
Ib, do gathered cream 20@2I1c, ladle 16@18c, 
dairy prints 18@2lc, 

At Boston, tone of trade is one of 
quietude, supplies generally ample. Vt and 
N H cmy extra 22c, do N Y 22c, do western 
20144@21i%4¢, firsts 18@20c, seconds 17@18c, Vt 
dairy extra 20c, do N Y 19%c, firsts 17@18c, 
western imt cmy 15@164c, ladle 15@15%4c. 

Prize-Winning Butter—The first prize 
in creamery print butter at the recent N 
Y state fair went to Rosemary creamery 
of Adams, N Y, with a score of 99. This 
butter was made from cream separated 
with a De Laval separator, 

The Cheese Market. 


The cheese market has a decidedly firm- 
er tone under somewhat lighter receipts. 
Demand on both home and export account 
has shown some improvement and prices 
rule slightly higher. Arrivals still show 
effects of hot weather, yet some choice lots 
have been received. Outlook is generally 
healthy. 


New York State—At Syracuse, cheddars 
10@1lic p 1lb.—At Albany, cheddars 10@l11c, 
flats 914@10%4c.—At Watertown, small 12c. 
—At Buffalo, fey new 10@10%c, dairy 8@9c. 

At New York, offerings moderate and 
fairly well taken. State fcy 10%@lic p Ib, 
good to choice 10144@10%c, light skims 9@ 
914c, full 2@2%ec. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, 





contin- 


ues firm. Fey N Y 11@14\%c p Ib, fair to ch 
10@10%c, Ohio flats 9@10c.—At Pittsburg, 


Ohio full cream 10%@l1lic, do N Y 11%@12c, 
Wis ring Swiss 144%4@18c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, continues firm. Flats 
10@1015c p lb, twins 11%c, cheddars 11%@ 
12c.—At Columbus, N Y cheddars 11%c, 
state flats llc. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, demand ac- 
tive, prices higher. N Y cheddars 11%@ 
11%c p lb, flats 11%@12%4c. 

At Boston, prices higher under firmer 
advices from the country. N Y and Vt 
twins extra 10%@lic p Ib, firsts 9%@10%c, 
western twins extra 10%@10%c, fair 9@10c, 
Ohio flats 10c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


NEW YORK—At Syracuse, potatoes 
higher at 40@50c p bu, onions 50@75c, cab- 
bage $2@2 50 p 100, tomatoes 25@30c p bu, 
sweet corn 4@6c p dz, cauliflower 6@8c each, 
Apples, pears and plums in heavy supply 
because of the wind storm. Apples 15@90c 
p bu, plums 40@7ic, pears 50@75c, Concord 
grapes 5@7c p 3-lb bskt, Del 9@12c, musk- 
melons 4@6 p 100, watermelons 18@20. State 
corn 57c p bu, No 2 white oats 27@29c, bran 
17 p ton, middlings 18, hay 15@20. Eggs 16 
@l17c p dz, live chickens 10@12c p lb, or 14 
@l14%c d w. 

At Albany, corn 47@48c p bu, oats 30@32c, 
bran $16 50@17 p ton, middlings 17@19, hay 
14@18. Milch cows 30@40 each, veal calves 











THE LATEST MARKETS 


6@7 p-.100 lbs 1 w, hogs 5 75@5 85. Eggs 
firm at 20c p dz, live chickens 11@12c p Ib, 
turkeys 11@12c, ducks 9@10c. Potatoes 1 50 
@1 75 p bbl, sweets 2@2 50, cabbage 2@3 p 
100, tomatoes 20@25c p bu. No demand for 
apples, market glutted. Concord grapes 2% 
@3c p lb, muskmelons 25@50c p bbl, water- 
melons 6@10, peaches 75c@1 p bskt. 

At Buffalo, live turkeys 7@8c p lb, fowls 
9@9%%4c, chickens 10@lic, ducks 9@1l0c, eggs 
15@17c p dz. Potatoes 75c@$i 25 p_ bbl, 
swéets 2 75@3, beets 10@12c p dz bchs, cab- 
bage 1 25@1 75 p 100, cucumbers 8@10c p dz, 
do pickles 8@10c p 100, onions 35@40c p bu, 
tomatoes 20@30c. Apples 1 25@1 50 p bbl, 
Bartlett pears 1 75@2, huckleberries 50@65c 
p 10-lb bskt, peaches 45@50c p 1-3 bu, Lom- 
bard plums 8@10c p 8-lb bskt, watermelons 
20@25 p 100, muskmelons 25@50c p bu. 

At Watertown, eggs 14@l6c p dz, live 
fowls 6@7c p lb, chickens 8c, steers 44%2@5c, 
veal calves 54%4@6c, lambs 4@5c. Onions 75c 
p bu, potatoes 40@45c, beets 50c, tomatoes 
50c, sweet corn 7@8c p dz, cucumbers 50@60c 
p 100, cabbage $4@6c, lettuce 4@5c p bch. 
Apples 25@75c p bu, state peaches 40@65c p 
1-3 bu, pears 1 25@1 50 p bu, grapes 10@12c 
p 5-lb bskt. Hay 16@18 p ton, corn meal 20, 
corn and oats 22@23, bran 19, middlings 20. 

PENNSYLVANIA — At Philadelphia. 
fey apples firm at $1 75@2 50 p bbl, ch to 
fey Del and Md peaches 40@60c p_ bskt, 
Bartlett pears 2@2 50 p bbl, Concord grapes 
744@8\ec p 5-lb bskt, Del 12@14c, Green 
Gage plums 18@20c p 9-lb bskt, Damson 25c. 
Potatoes 50@60c p bu, sweets 20@35c. onions 


45@50c. Eggs 16@18c p dz, live fowls 11@ 
11%c, chickens 11@13c, ducks 8@9c. Bran 


16 25@17 p ton, hay 183@15 50, No 2 red wheat 
75lec p bu, corn 4614c, No 2 white oats 27%c. 

At Pittsburg, timothy hay $13@14 50 p 
ton, prairie 8@9 50, middling 16 50@19, bran 
15 50@16, No 2 yellow corn 46c p bu, oats 
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27c. Eggs 16@18c p dz, live chickens 10@1lic 


p lb, turkeys 9@10c, ducks 8@9c. Fey 
peaches 1 25@1 50 p bu, common 75c@1, 
Bartlett pears 3 50@4 p bbl, Damson plums 
2 10@2 25 p bu, ch to fcy apples 2@2 75 p 
bbl, Concord grapes 15@16c p bskt, Del 16@ 
lic, huckleberries 40c@1 p bskt. Celery 15@ 
30c p dz, tomatoes 50@60c p bu, potatoes 60 
@60c, cabbage 1 25@1 40 p bbl. 


OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red wheat 75 
@75%6c p bu, corn 43%4c, oats 22%c, hay $11 
@13 50 p ton, bran $14 25@14 75, middlings 
15 50@16. Eggs 12@13c p dz, live chickens 
10@1l1c p lb, fowls 8c, turkeys 7@10c, ducks 
74c. Apples 1 50@2 25 p bbl, peaches 1 10@ 
165 p bu, Damson plums 150, Concord 
grapes 12%@l13c p 9-lb bskt, Niagaras 18@ 
23c, Del 28@30c, Bartlett pears 2 50@3 50 p 
bbl. Potatoes 1 30@1 40 p bbl, sweets 2 75 
@3 25. Steers 4 85@5 65 p 100 Ibs 1 w, veal 
iy 6 50@7 25, hogs 5 40@5 60, lambs 4 25 
VO OV. 


At Columbus, wheat 73@75c p bu, corn 
40@45c, new oats 20@25c, bran $16 p- ton, 
shorts 15, middlings 17, screenings 15, hay 
11@13. Steers 4 50@4 80 p 100 lbs 1 w, veal 
calves 6@6 50, hogs 5 40@5 50, lambs 4@5, 
milch cows 35@40 each. Eggs 15c p dz, live 
chickens 6@7c p lb, ducks 6%c. Potatoes 
42@44c p bu, onions 38@40c, beans 2 05, tur- 
nips 25c, cabbage 6 p ton. Apples steady 
at 1 25@1 50 p bbl, Concord grapes 10@1ic 
p 9-lb bskt, muskmelons 2 p 100, water- 
melons 7@8, peaches 75c@1 25 p bu. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eggs 151% 
@l6c p dz, chickens 12@12%c p Ib, fowls 
10@10%c, ducks 9@10c. Fey peaches 30@ 
45c p bskt, apples $1@2 p bbl, Bartlett 
pears 25@50c p bskt, Concord grapes 7@8c 
p 5-lb bskt, Del 10@1lc, watermelons 12@ 
14 p 100. Potatoes 50@55c p bu, sweets 1 75 
@2 15 p bbl, onions 45@48c p bu, cabbage 
1@3 p 100, tomatoes 25@30c p bu. 
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CREAM SEPARATORS 





Ranvo.pH & Canat Sts., 
CHICAGO. 
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SAN FRANCISCO. 





—250,000 IN USE— 


Ten Times All Other Cream 
Separators Combined. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


General Offices: 
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DEDERICK’S HAY PRESSES 


bale nearly all the hay baled in the 
world.Send for free illustrated catalog, 2 
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54 Tivoli Street, See 
Albany, N. Y. 
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A Pomona’s Fine Program. 


Northampton Co (Pa) Pomona met at Pine 
Grove grange, Edelmans, Sept 8. The able 
address of welcome by Brother Kutz of Pine 
Grove was responded to by Brother F. 
Horne of Mt Bethel grange. Should mem- 
bers of subordinate granges join the Po- 
mona of their county, was spoken on by 
Brother J. H. Denyer of Lower Saucon. 
Brother Benyer got away somewhat on the 
principal subject to what the brothers of 
subordinate granges should do before going 
into the full subject; he also made remarks 
on postal savings banks. one of his main 
hobbies. The best methods of buying for 
the benefit of the grange, was spoken on 
by Brother Moyer. The best methods of 
selling farm products for the best interests 
of the producers was to have been dis- 
cussed by several members of Farmersville 
grange. 

This discussion is still open for fu- 
ture meetings. On what should the esti- 
mated value of real estate in the county be 
based, was the topic of Brother Reigel of 
Mt Bethel grange. This was one of the 
most interesting topics of the meeting and 
brought out some interesting and solid dis- 
cussion by Brothers Horne, Myers, Wetzel 
and Denyer. In what line of work should 
subordinate granges of the county be au- 
thorized to concentrate efforts during the 
next quarter, was spoken on by Hecktown 
Patrons. What can we do to make our 
grange more interesting to the members of 
the order, was the topic of an able paper 
by the master of Pine Grove grange. What 
part of Pomona grange work should be as- 
signed to the sisters of the grange, was re- 
sponded to by several sisters from differ- 
ent granges. After partaking of a very 
sumptuous spread provided by the sisters 
of Pine Grove, nine new members were en- 
rolled in the Pomona degree. Next meet- 
ing, Dec 12, at Nazareth. 


NEW YORK. 


Broome Co Pomona met 
Sept 11. Edson is situated in a little valley 
three miles west of Windsor, over. the 
steepest of hills and the roughest of roads 
that the recent heavy rains could make. 
Edson is the banner grange in numbers of 
the county. It owns a good sized hall and 
a thriving grange store. The hall was 
crowded with patrons from surrounding 
granges. The grange was opened by mas- 
ter of Pomona, G. C. Valentine. After the 
order of business the morning hour was oc- 
cupied by discussions from the question 
box. The ladies of Edson grange served a 
generous dinner. At the afternoon session 
a class of 12 were initiated in the fifth de- 
gree in full form. The _ lecturer’s hour, 
conducted by O. E. Baldwin. was full of 
good things, including recitations, select 
reading, addresses and songs. 








with Edson 





Drainage—C. W. C. (N Y): You have no 


right to open a drain through another 
man’s land to drain the water off your land, 
and if you do so the other party has a right 
to fill it up. He mustn’t obstruct the natu- 
ral flow of surface water from your land, 
but he is not bound to receive it in any 
unnatural way. If robins destroy your 
fruit you may shoot them unless there is 
some local statute or ordinance forbidding. 
Robins are not property, and nobody could 
sue you for destroying them. 





When Damages Are Due—Subscriber 
(Pa): Damages are due an abut- 
ter from whose iand a street or road is 
widened, when the land is taken, not when 
the viewers assess the damages. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 








It Gives Us Pleasure to call attention 


to the ad of the F. W. Mann Co, Box 10, of 
Milford, Mass, which appears elsewhere in 
this issue. These people need no intro- 
duction to our readers. Thousands are 
making profitable use of the Mann bone 
cutters and other poultry specialties. No 
breeder is living up to his full privileges 
who does not get and study carefully the 
very comptet* -atalog which the Mann 
company gladly send to all who write. Ad- 
dress them at Milford, Mass, and mention 
this paper: 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Our Story of the News. 
Told in Short Paragraphs. 


The destitution following the hurricane 
which destroyed the city of Galveston is 
appalling. A large part of the city was 
destroyed and over 3000 people were killed. 
Most of them were buried where they were 
found, while many were carried out to sea 
and dropped into the ocean, as there were 
not men enough to give decent burial to 
all. A cry for help has gone up through- 
out the nation and is being responded to 
in every city and town. 








The war in South Africa is believed to be 
nearly over, except guerilla methods be fol- 
lowed hereafter. Lord Roberts, in making 
a concentric movement upon Komatipoort, 
will, upon capturing it, close the last door 
by railway into neutral territory. Presi- 
dent Kruger, who is in Portuguese terri- 
tory, is reported to have resigned the pres- 
idency of the Transvaal, and is said to be 
practically held a prisoner at the house of 
the district governor at Lorenzo Marquez 
at the instance of the British consul gen- 
eral, 





The situation at Pekin is quiet and in- 
structions are looked for from the various 
governments before opening negotiations 
with Li Hung Chang, Prince Ching and 
Yung Lu, the representatives of the Chi- 
nese empire. It is reported that Italy will 
demand $6,000,000 indemnity and the Vati- 
can at Rome $20,000,000 for the destruction 
of Catholic missions. It is believed that the 
fighting is practically over and the matter 
will now be settled by diplomacy, at which 
the Chinese are experts. 





After retiring from the army, Gen Nelson 
A. Miles will live at Auburn, N Y, where 
he has bought a house. 





The ascent of Pike’s peak in Col has 
been made by an automobile, for the first 
time, by John Brisben Walker, a well-known 
N Y editor. While not going quite to the 
tep on account of the roughness of the 
road, he and his son made an ascent to an 
altitude of 11,000 ft. Coming down, it was 
like riding on a toboggan chute. 





A strike of the hard coal miners of the 
eastern states was ordered to go into ef- 
fect Monday morning. There were over 
140,000 men employed and the outlook is 
gloomy. The miners’ demands included 
better pay, a redajustment of the manner 
of weighing and estimating slack and dirt, 
a reduction in the price of powder which 
is charged them at $2.75 a keg and costs 
the operators about $1, the abolition of com- 
pany stores and the recognition of the 
united mine workers’ union. The operators 
refused, not only to grant any of these de- 





mands and entirely ignored the represen- 
tatives of the union, but also to arbitrate 
the matter, which the miners were ready 
to do. The output of the mines for Aug 
and the first half of Sept was much above 
the normal in anticipation of a strike and 
there is no danger of a scarcity of coal un- 
less the strike should be prolonged for two 
or three months. It is uncertain how large 
a proportion of the miners are members of 
the union. The union has less than $100,- 
000 in its treasury, so it is not in shape to 
give any material financial aid to the 
strikers. 





The proposition to change the date of 
Memorial day to the last Sunday in May 
did not meet’ with favor at the Grand 
Army encampment. 


The nomination of John B. Stanchfield 
for governor by the democrats of N Y last 
week assures the complete triumph of the 
two political bosses of the state, Platt and 
Croker, at the coming election. The re- 
publican candidate, Odell, is Platt’s chief 
lieutenant. Ex-Gov Hill was badly beaten 
by Croker in the convention and the nom- 
ination refused to Controller Coler, an in- 
dependent democrat who stood a _ good 
chance of carrying the state. 


The Rutland railroad’s new line from 
Rutland, Vt, to Rouse Point, N Y, which 
will soon be completed, will give this sys- 
tem a total of 357 miles of road. The new 
road is 40 miles long and is laid with 80-lb 
rails and has practically no grades. By 
means of a fleet of vessels from Chicago to 
Ogdensburg, N Y, the railroad will become 
a factor as a carrier of western goods. 





William Saunders, a horticulturist, wide- 
ly known in this country and Europe, died 
at his home in Washington, D C, Sept 11, at 
the age of 78 years. He has been connected 
with the U S dep’t of agri since its organ- 
ization in 1862. 





A shut down of the print cloth mills at 
Fall River was looked for 10 days ago, but 
heavy inquiries from buyers and the strong 
bull movement in N Y in cotton has set 
the wheels all going again. 

Numbering the hours of day from one to 
24, beginning at midnight, will be the offi- 
cial way in Spain after Jan 1, in all rail- 
way, mail, telephone and steamship ser- 
vices. The hour of midnight will be 24 and 
the words afternoon and night will be omit- 
ted. 





The election in-Maine on Monday resulted 
in a republican plurality of about 32,000. 
The entire republican state ticket was 
elected, with all four congressmen, and a 
great majority of the legislature. The 
republican majority of 48,000 for governor 
in 1896 was much reduced, while the dem- 
ocratic vote was considerably heavier. 
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Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered. Saves 
many times its cost by improved appearances and in the cost 
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you always have a sharp horse. 
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are just what they indicate. 


JUST THE THING for Farmers. 


A NEVERSLIP CALKS 


THEY NEVERSLIP. 


Save horses from slipping in ice and slippery 


Are self-adjustable, self-sharpening, and 


Saves you time and money, and 


For sale by all shoers. If not by 
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The Story of a Contest. 


By Margaret Chadwick. 


“6§ TAND still, Dahilia. I want to see 
the sun set. Isn’t it lovely, 
bonnie?”’ 

Away to the west the cloud ships 
which had been drifting all day in the great 
blue sky-sea were gathering in to the har- 
bor, and the wonderful lights from the sun- 
set gates were changing the gleaming white 
sails to sheets of purple and crimson and 
rare gray-gold. The woodlands, too, were 
aflame with that gorgeous wealth of color 
which autumn brings to the Berkshire hills. 
The pastures were a patchwork of scarlet 
and gold, the red of the sumac and dew- 
berry leaves, the yellow of the golden-rod. 
The aftermath in the meadows shone bright 
green in contrast, and the gray old house 
on the Whiting farm gave just the needed 
touch of sober color to complete the picture. 

Suddenly the girl who stood with her 
hand on the neck of a beautiful restless 
horse turned from the sunset and bent her 
head in an eager, listening way. On the 
breeze came the sound of a ciear tenor, 
singing the ringing words of the old song, 
‘Ring the bells of heaven, there is joy to- 
day, For a soul returneth from the wild.” 

“Al’s coming, Dahilia,’” she said, strok- 
ing the red-sorrel’s neck, “and then we'll 


iell him what we are going to do. We’re 
going to win the $50, Dahilia.”’ 
“In the gloaming, O my darling! When 


the lights are dim and low,” the clear voice 
came nearer and nearer, and soon the Singer 
himself appeared in the pasture bars. With 
two great strides he reached the waiting 
girl, his brown eyes reflecting the light in 
her own. 

“You don’t seem surprised to see me,” 
he remarked in an injured tone. “Why 
should 1?” the girl answered. “I heard you 
singing before you reached Symerson’s 
woods, and you sang every step of the way, 
first a hymn, then a love song and a rag- 
time tune or two. Why, Al, I always hear 
you long before you’ve any thoughts of get- 
ting here.” 

“But, El, I have always thoughts of get- 
ting here. That’s what I think of all day. 
Why, what are you staring at me so for? 
Isn’t—oh! speak, fair lady,—isn’t my hair 
parted straight? 

The girl’s laugh rang out clear and sweet. 
“T was admiring you, your necktie, rather’ 
she said roguishly. 

“Well,” Allan replied, “you admire my 
necktie and I will admire your horse. What 
a beautiful beast he is.” And then the clear 
voice rose again, “She was bred in old 
Kentucky, where the mead—” 

“Stop, Al, do,” Eloise pleaded. “I want 
to tell you something. Did you know that 
old Captain Johnson had offered a prize of 
50 to the lady who makes the best show 
of fancy driving in a contest on the track, 
you know, and pa said I could enter and 
drive Dahilia. I know she will win and I 
have the loveliest little harness and I am 
going to have the buggy. But. Al, what is 
the matter? You look simply horrified.” 

“T am,” he answered, grave enough now. 
“Eloise, you must be joking! I don’t think 
a real lady would make an exhibition of 
herself unless she really needed the money 
and you don’t.” 

“Yes, I do,” she flashed back. “I want 
it for a special purpose, a good purpose, and 
I am going to win it, too.” 


“But, Eloise, think of the men who 
crowd the race track and make remarks 
about every woman who gives them the 


least chance. I say that no lady will enter 
a fast driving contest on the race track 
at a country fair.” 

“Oh, yes, they will. You will see how easy 
it is to be mistaken. Why, Jean Wilton 
has entered her black, and Mrs Lee and 
Charlotte Miller—’”’ 

“Do you call Charlotte Miller a nice girl?’ 
he asked abruptly. 

“She is good-hearted, and there are lots 
of girls who are worse than she is, and you 
must admit that Jean is a nice girl.” 

“T have always thought she was, but you 
can be mistaken in people whom you have 
known for years.” 

Eloise was in white heat now. “You 
can consider me a lady or not, just as you 
please!”’ she cried hotly. “I do not wish 
to injure anyone who is so much more cul- 
tured and refined than I am by conversing 
with them. I believe father asked me to 
write some letters for him this evening. 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


Good-night. 
stable.”’ 

When Eloise reached the door she could 
not resist taking one look back. She caught 
a glimpse of a blue sweater disappearing 
in the woods, and before she had finished 
tying the horse the words of After the Ball 
came to her through the twilight. 

“I don’t believe he cares at all,” she 
moaned, her head on Dahilia’s shoulder. She 
and Allan had always been the greatest of 
friends. He had always come to her with 
ali his griefs and troubles. When the base- 
ball nine of which he was captain won, 


I must take Dahilia to the 


she gave a little tea in their honor. When 
they came back from the diamond, con- 
quered, she bound up their bruises. And 


lately a promise of something sweeter had 
come into their lives. 

The two weeks preceding the event of the 
year, the Bentley agricultural society’s fair, 
passed swiftly. Eloise spent every spare 
moment brushing and training Dahilia. She 
had raised him by hand and the result 
was a perfectly shaped five-year-old, of a 
peculiar red sorrel color. Not a horse in the 
town could pass him. Dave, her brother, 
said the other fellows couldn’t even keep 
in sight on the Symerson flats. 

Last year Eloise rode to the fair behind 
Allan’s beautiful Morgan colt. This year 
someone else would go in her place, she 
thought bitterly. She had met him two or 
three times during the past week, but she 
simply looked the other way, though she 
knew he was half laughing at her. 

The first morning of the three days’ fair 
dawned crisp and clear. Eloise had been 
on the grounds two hours before she caught 
sight of Allan. He looked as handsome and 
light-hearted as ever and was bending in 
his gallant way over Clara Phillips’s fair 
head. A little later Eloise met Charlie 
Stevens, an old admirer and the captain of 
a rival baseball team. In an instant he 
was at her side, astonished to find the pret- 
tiest girl in Bentley seem forsaken. In a 
few minutes the girl told him all about 
the driving contest, and a little of her 
trouble. 

“Why, Gordon must be a cad,” he said 
forcibly. ‘It will be fine! and say, won't 
you wear our colors? We beat Gordon 
Saturday. Won’t you to please me?” 

Eloise gasped. She did a moment’s fast 
thinking, then she answered, ‘Yes, I'll wear 
the gray and white. Dave will be angry, 
but I can’t help it.” 

All day Charlie was E]oise’s proud escort. 
They wandered through the long hall made 
gay by 50 patchwork quilts, pieces of well- 
woven rag carpeting and rugs and tidies 
innumerable. There were cakes, pies, bread 
and canned .fruit, with many other good 
things which made one’s mouth water. 
The houses, chairs and wheelbarrows made 
of wild flowers were triumphs of art. Down 
stairs were long rows of fruit and vegeta- 
bles. Agents for pianos and sewing ma- 
chines were telling the merits of their 
wares and a collection of stuffed birds and 
reptiles drew a great crowd. 

Out on the grounds all was bustle and 
noise. The photograph men and the pea- 
nut venders were very busy, while small 
boys with the ubiquitous ‘“squawker’” 
helped swell the confusion. The side shows, 
gypsy fortune tellers and games of chance 
took in many dimes, while the children 
spent most of their time and nickels at the 
merry-go-round. The chicken house and 
stock pen attracted the men, who stood 
around in little knots discussing the dif- 
ferent ways of feeding and caring for the 
animals. Every one seemed happy and in- 
terested. 

That night Eloise drove up to see Annie 
Benneway, her most intimate friend. She 
put a large package in the buggy, which 
Dave looked at inquiringly, but Eloise of- 
fered no explanation. Annie met her at the 
door. “I have come on a funny errand,” 
Eloise said to her with a little laugh. ‘You 
know when we bought the tailor gowns 
you were so sorry that you didn’t buy 
brown instead of gray. Will you exchange 
with me just for to-morrow? Isn’t it lucky 
we’re both the same size? I want to wear 
gray awfully, and I haven’t anything but 
a hat. You will, won’t you?” 

“Aunt Mary gave me the money for the 
suit and she preferred gray,’ Annie _re- 
plied. ‘But I don’t see why, Eloise Whit- 
ing!” Annie’s voice grew sharp- with an- 
ger and surprise. “Are you going to wear 
Charlie Stevens’s colors in the contest? I 
saw you together to-day.” 


“Exactly,” Eloise answered calmly. 
“Come, get your suit, Annie dear. Dave 


and Dahilia are getting impatient” 
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The next day, leaning against a pillar of 
the grand stand, his eyes glued to the 
track, Allan Gordon fairly groaned when 
a little red sorrel trotted up to the judge’s 
stand, when the bell rang to announce the 
ladies’ driving contest. Eloise, looking very 
Sweet in the gray suit, with white scarfs 
on her neck and hat, held the horse with 
firm hands. In the interval before the oth- 
ers Came up, Charlie Stevens stepped from 
the crowd and walked around the horse, 
looking over the harness and talking to 
Eloise with an air of complete ownership. 

After the fair drivers had shown their 

skill in turning and dodging, they lined 
up for the race. Allan watched until he saw 
the gray and white pass under the wire a 
whole length ahead of all the rest, then he 
turned away. The thunder of applause 
from the grand stand made him sick at 
heart. Eloise had worn the hateful col- 
ors of Stevens’s nine, and Allan thought 
that he never could forgive her. 
_ Allan met Eloise two or three times dur- 
ing the last day, and though she made no 
sign that she saw him, he understood when 
her face grew crimson that she knew of his 
presence. 

The week after the fair was the longest 
seven days that Allan or Eloise had ever 
known. Allan sang very little and Dave 
could do nothing to raise Eloise’s spirits. 
One night he found Eloise waiting for him 
at the edge of the woods, as he was return- 
ing from the postoffice. 

_“Captain Johnson sent me the check for 
$50 last night, Dave,” she said, her voice 
faltering a little, ‘‘and I had it cashed to- 
day. Will you promise not to tell a single 
person if I tell you what I am going to do 
with it? Will you, Dave?” , 

“Tll never. I hope to be eaten up by 
cannibals if I break faith with you. Into 
this manly breast you can pour all of your 
griefs and joys,” said Dave, his hand on his 
heart. Then changing his tone to one of 
seriousness, “No, I won’t tell, El. Only 
talk kinder connected, so’s I can tell the 
beginning from the end.” 

“Well,” Eloise talked in a swift, excited 
way, “you know dear old Aunt Mary and 
Uncle Nate Grayson owe Squire Symerson 
just $50 and if they don’t pay by Monday 
they will have to lese their little home, for 
he will sell it away from _ them. They 
haven’t anywhere near enough saved up 
and I am going to let them have this. You 
know when Dahilia was sick he helped so 
much. Father said the horse never would 
have lived if it hadn’t been for Uncle Nate. 
We'll tell them Dahilia earned it and we 
want to pay them back for all they have 
done for us. I have the money here. Will 
you go down with me now?” 

Dave turned and waiked a moment in si- 
lence by his sister’s side. Then he asked 
in a low voice, “Is that why you were so 
set on entering the contest? Was this the 
special purpose ?’’ 

“Yes,” she answered, “I didn’t want to 
ask father for it. I knew he could not 
spare it.’ 

It was a sad home which Dave and Eloise 
entered that October night; for the cld cou- 
ple expected to spend the winter in the 
cheerless poorhouse. When Uncle Nate let 
them in, Aunt Mary turned away to hide 
the traces of tears. 

Swiftly, hardly stopping for breath, Eloise 
told the story of the contest, laying the 
money in Uncle Nate’s toil-hardened hand. 
He tried to thank her, but words failed 
him. “Let us pray,” he said, reverently, 
and, kneeling, he poured out to God the 
gratitude he could find no words to ex- 
press to Eloise. After the amen, Dave and 
Eloise stole away. As they walked nome 
through the twilight, Dave’s adrriration 
broke into expressive if not elegant words. 
“You’re a brick, Eloise; a real gold one. 
You’re an—well, I don’t suppose an angel 
would race horses, but, say, can’t I tell Al? 
He would forgive even your wearing Ste- 
vens’s colors. I may—” 

“No!” Eloise’s voice rang out sharply. 
“Of all persons in the world, Allan Gordon 
must be the last to know. If he asks you 
any questions, you must say that you can’t 
tell. You’ve promised, Dave.” 

But Allan found it out He went down 
to Uncle Nate’s the next evening to see if 
he could help them in any way and found 
Aunt Mary singing, and Uncle Nate’s face 
aglow with happiness. Together they told 
him the story, and smiled to see how eager 
he was to go. 


“Can't stay; drop in some other time; 


have another call to make,” he said, an 
was off like a shot. 
{To Page 287.2 
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Walking Sticks and Leaf Hoppers. 


MARGARET W. LEIGHTON. 





“Hello, old Stick, how are you?” 
“Oh, hello, Hoppy, how are you?” 
“TI feel pretty lively to-day. 
tg I like this hot weather; it 
makes me feel lke hopping 
all the time.” 

“Well, for myself I prefer 
it a little cooler,’’ said Walk- 
ing Stick. “Do you know I 
was walking along on a tree 
trunk this morning, looking 
for something to eat, when 
I pretty nearly got killed. 

“There was a man stand- 
ing beneath the tree with a 
queer, long-hand!ed net, and 
I saw a bottle on the ground 
beside him. I turned my 
Read to see what he was go- 
ing to do, and just then he 
caught sight of me. He tried 
to scoop me up in the long- 
handled net, but when I saw 
it coming I scrambled up to 
the top of the tree as fast 
as my six long legs would carry me. 

“T heard the man mutter to himself, ‘Just 
my luck!’ When I told my father about 
it he said I had a very narrow escape, that 
the man was a naturalist, and that he 
went round catching all kinds of insects, 
that he killed them and stuck pins through 
them. My father says he’s got thousands 
and thousands of bugs. He says he’s been 
all the way to Nicaragua, way down in 
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Central America, to get some of our first 
cousins, the moss insects.” 

“What a dreadful man!” said Leaf Hop- 
per. “Do you suppose he will be coming 
after any of our family?’ 

“I guess not,’”’ said Walking Stick, with 
a scornful] toss of his head. ‘He only 
wants rare insects, and anybody can find a 
couple of you on most every leaf of every 
bush and tree.’”’ 

“Well, I wouldn’t be so stuck up if I was 
only a stick,” answered Hoppy, as he 
hopped away. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


Fog—-I iive on the coast of Maine where 
sometimes in the summer the fog is so 
thick you can’t see more than half of your 
neighbor’s faults and none of his virtues. 
1 think the young folks’ editor has a lot 
of commonsenst and I am afraid he won’t 
put a bit of this letter in the paper. I sign 
myself by the initials of my nickname.— 
{T. O. D. 
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Rabbit and Weasel Fight—That it is not 
always necessary to have a gun or trap in 
order to catch wild game was verified a few 
days ago. Mr Lanson Wiswall told me how 
it was done. He was returning home from 
his milk delivery through a woods used 
frequently whenever the going was good. 
When nearly through them, he heard a 
noise as if made by some smal] animal in 
trouble. Looking about him, he saw, a few 


rods ahead and directly in the road, a rab- 
bit and weasel in mortal combat. The wea- 
sel was upon the back and shoulder of the 
rabbit, while the latter was trying hard to 
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free itself of its deadly enemy. Stopping 
his horse, Mr Wiswall got out of the sleigh 
and walked carefully along toward ‘the 
fighters, watching their every movement as 
he drew nearer and nearer, and seeing that 
they were not alarmed at his “presence, he 
continued on until within reaching distance 
of them. He now saw that the rabbit was 
completely exhausted in the struggle, and 
the weasel, knowing this, had got itself in 
a position to bite into the throat of the rab- 
bit and thus end the fight. At this point 
of the fracas Mr Wiswall concluded that it 
would be a good time forhim to take a part, 
and stooping down with gloved hands, he 
grasped the weasel by the back of the neck 
with one hand and the rabbit with the other, 
and getting into his sleigh, rode home with 
his prisoners. The weasel, a good-sized 
one, was put into a squirrel cage for keeps. 
and the rabbit, being nearly dead_ with 
fright and exhaustion, was killed.—[N. R. 
Briggs. 





Riding to Town—Papa wanted to take a 
beef to town, and said I had to go along and 
drive the wagon, while he drove the beef. 
It is seven miles away, so I “objected” and 
wanted him to hire a boy, but he said he 
would not. So I got ready, jumped in the 
wagon and started. Pa told me to drive 
slow, but I couldn’t, the horses were so 
frisky. We had to go up a hill a mile long. 
About half-way up the beef broke loose 
and ran half-way home before it could be 
headed. So I had to stay there and wait 
till they caught up. Then we started again. 
Every house we passed, someone had to 
come out and watch us. The mud was hub- 
deep most all the way. I managed to run 
against a tree along the road and tear one 
side curtain in two. The horses got scared 
once at a stack of boards and tried to run 
away. Coming home I very near froze. We 
got home about dark. I don’t like to go to 
town in such “trim.”—[Busy Bee. 





Fort Rice-—I am 16 years old and live on 
the Missouri river, near old Fort Rice, an 
abandoned government post. There is 
nothing left standing but the magazine. 
There have been many men killed here by 
the Indians, who used to lay around the 
post and shoot the men as they were at 
work. There was a mail carrier killed in 
a ravine-or hollow, about four miles south 
of the post. He had some trouble with 
an Indian, who concealed himself in some 
brush in the hollew and shot the unfortu- 
nate man as he was going down the _ hill. 
They have called the place Dead Man’s 
Hollow ever since.—[Cowboy. 





A Young Herder—Did any of you ever 
herd sheep? I herded a while this summer 
in the Big Horn mountains of Wyoming. 
Each herder tends about 2500 sheep and 
has one and sometimes two dogs to help 
him. The herder lives in a canvas house 
on wheels. At night the sheep bunch up 
around the wagon and lie down; they are 
never under shelter and get no feed only 
what they pick themselves. The herder 
has a lonely life, seeing nobody for weeks 
at a time. The company he works for 
furnish him with a rifle and plenty of 
ammunition.—[Dakotian. 





Danger—Honor Bright, I can only par- 


tially agree with you about writing to 
strangers. I think it is perhaps proper to 
make a few girl friends by writing te them. 
I also think it is all right to send words 
of cheer or help to people in trouble or who 
are sick if they are strangers. But I do 
not agree with you about making gentle- 
men friends by writing to them. It is 
hard enough to decide and find out whether 
they are nice or not by zetting acquainted 
with them, let alone just writing. What’s 
more, I think writing to strange gentle- 
men a very dangerous occupation, for I 
know of young men who write to what I 
suppose are nice girls anz-:I know the young 
men are a long way from being nice. I 
have heard these young men brag about 
the lies they have written to these girls. 
Talking about man-ers, I think no one 
can have better manners than those that 
rise from a kind heart and a sensible mind 
and have as their only guide the golden 
rule. Don’t you think the same? [If this 
sounds as if I were a cross-patch, why, 
give me a scolding.—[Freckles. 

Some girls say how angry they are if a 
young man shows their letters to a friend. 
If the letters were all right and there were 
nothing which Miss So and So was ashamed 
of why should she be angry? A girl is 








granted the privilege of discontinuing a 
correspondence or acquaintance if either 
dissatisfy her and she can give a good rea- 
son.—[Inde Pen Dence. 

Belle of the Ball’s address is Miss C. M. 
C., Box 238, King City, Gentry Co, Mo. 





A Good Runner—June Bug, I sec that I 
appropriated your pen name, and ask your 
pardon for so doing. I used to be a city 
girl, but father has located on a farm 
among the hills of West Virginia now, so 
I may truly call myself a country girl. I 
will tell you a funny little experience I had 
not long since. I went to spend a few days 
with a married friend who lives on a large 
farm. One day I volunteered to do an er- 
rand for her, and the nearest way to reach 
the point where I wished to go was across 
the fields. I was afraid to go that way, but 
not wishing to be laughed at I started off 
bravely and had. reached the center of a 
field quite a distance from the house, when 
I heard a terrific bellow and looking back 
saw two huge, angry oxen with heads down 
and tails in the air; they were coming in 
my direction and were evidently chockful of 
wrath at seeing a woman in their partic- 
ular domain. Now in a novel I should prop- 
erly have screamed and fainted and been 
rescued by some Prince Charming, but I 
did nothing of the kind. I started for the 
nearest fence and soon demonstrated the 
fact that at least one West Virginia girl 
can run and also climb a fence. However, 
since then I give all cattle kind plenty of 
room. I never dispute their claims to a 
whole field if they want it.—[June Bug No 2. 





Just Fine—Ella Cution, I have two 
scrapbooks and think it is a nice way to 
keep recipes and poems. I think the pic- 
ture of the “high school graduates” is real 
cute; but think it would be hard to tell 
which ones live in the country. I enjoy 
reading very much, The following are 
some of my favorite books: Queechy, 
(which I have read twice), Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, Ten Old Maids, the Elsie Books, 
Madelon and Pembroke, by Mary E. Wil- 
kins, and all of E. P. Roe’s books. Some 
may call E. P. Roe’s books trasy if they 
may call E. P. Roe’s books trashy if they 
wish, but I think they are just fine.—[Lady 





The Lynx—Say, Tablers, have you ever 
seen a lynx? Or do you know what it is like? 
If not, I will try and tell you. The tynx 
is not so large as a wolf: it is more like a 
fox in size, and it has very long ears with 
a tuft of hair at’ the end of each that looks 
very odd. It has very keen eyes that can 
see a very long way off. The lynx lies in 
wait for his prey in some bush or hole that 
he may not be seen, and then when any 
bird goes near him, he jumps out on it and 
kills it, much as a cat does. It will eat a 
good large bird, or even a lamb if one has 
the ill luck to get in its way, and it will 
lurk in the dark for a very long time. 
As it kills more than it can eat at once, 
it does a good deal of harm, and men try 
to catch it in a trap. This trap is not like 
a rat-trap, but is made with a beam of wood 
to fall on the lynx when he puts his feet 
on it to pull out the bait. The bait is a bit 
of raw meat, or a dead bird or dead lamb. 
The fur of the lynx is of use, as it is nice 
and soft. The lynx can be made tame, but 
it is not a very easy task, for it is very apt 
to snap at and bite anybody who goes near 
it. Even when it is kept in a yard or tied 
up like a dog, it does not make a nice pet 
and it is not safe to play with.—[{Lady 
Woodsum. 





A Record Breaker—What has become of 


English Girl? I am English, but was born 
in this country and now my mother is dead 
I am going to England in the spring to 
live with.my aunt, who lives in Tamworth, 
Staffordshire Co, but would a great deal 
rather stay here though. One of my cous- 
ins was wounded in the British army near 
Ladysmith a few months ago. My father 
was an officer in the English army for 12 
years and spent seven years’ service in In- 
dia. It is very interesting indeed to hear 
him tell of some of the adventures he had 
out there. Miss,Idal, I have read over 187 
books in the last three years, besides study- 
ing. Can any of the Tablers beat that? 
If thé monster does not get this I will send 
my photo next time. Mr Editor, is this pa- 
per sent-to foreign countries as well as in 
the United States?—[Victoria Gaile. 

&#@ Yes, the paper can be sent to any part 
of the globe. 














Talk Around the Table. 


A New School of Medicine—The second 
part of this story (which was begun in the 
issue of Sept 15) will appear in the issue of 
Sept 29. 


Nearer Together—These Table Talks are 
among the most helpful departments in the 
paper, for they bring us nearer together 
than any statistics and general news items 
can, though this is one perfect farm paper, 
coming as it does once a week, and so 
full of help to the whole family. Your rat 
hunt was very true to life, Reuben, and 
just the way everything conspires against 
one when a particular piece of work is in 
hand. I should advise all who do not al- 
ready belong to a circle to join this fall 
at least one; two or three would be still 
better. Uncle -Will and What’s Who belong 
to one of the circles of which I am a mem- 
ber, and a fine good circle we have.— 
[Wenota. 





At Sea—I have been much interested in 


the talk of summer boarders, and was dis- 
appointed after so many good hints 
the writers should omit to give what seemed 
to me an important item, viz: the price 
charged. The good hints given would be 
of use to the novice, but she is left at sea 
entirely in regard to a suitable compensa- 
tion.—[Aunt Nora. 





Live-forever’s Use—I wish to thank Lil- 


fan M. Clark for publishing the merits of 
live-forever or house leek as a cure for 
sores. It has been in our garden for 20 
years, but has not proved a pest, nor did 
we know.it was of any use. In the short 
time I have known of its use, it cured a 
sore of nearly a year’s standing that caused 
great suffering, in about two weeks. It 
also cured a felon in a few days and has 
been used on sores of less consequence 
with benefit. I have sent it with direc- 
tions to different ones with old sores whom 
I have not yet heard from. It would save 
doctor’s bills and much suffering if better 
known. It will always have an honored 
place in my garden.—[Subscriber’s Daugh- 
ter, 





Strong Will—Wyopa, you have a good 
strong will. Perhaps you do not realize 
the effort it takes for 2 weak will to resist 
evil. Still, we all know there is nvothing 
better than trying except succeeding and 
the best is always most desirable.—[Trix. 





Pathetic—-How pathetic the story of one 
“old home week’! It is wrong to uproot old 
folks out of their homes and tell them you 
can make them happier by new surround- 
ings, for that cannot be done. Dear old 
tather and mother, how they love their 
home! Rather give from your little store 
to help them all you can, but don’t urge 
them to go and live with John or Betty. Let 
them have their own home till the end; 
’tis better so for all concerned.—[Sally 
Muggins. 





Kindness Behind Scolding—Letty, I 
agree with you when you say Nurse Char- 
ity was right, not only in that particular 
but in many other things which she has 
said. I once wrote a letter to the Talk 
telling how much I could accomplish in 
one day. What I said was all true, and I 
felt very proud of my achievements, never 
for a moment thinking that letter might 
make trouble for some other woman who 
was not blest with my health, strength and 
last, but not least, my early home train- 
ing. But when I read her letter on “‘boast- 
ing” I felt small enough. First, I was thor- 
oughly mad with Nurse Charity. I felt like 
a child that had been soundly scolded. I 
took it all to myself; my vanity was ter- 
ribly wounded. I picked up the paper and 
read her letter again, then hunted up back 
numbers, and to tell the truth, when I got 
through, commenced to wonder how it was 
that we boasters had been let off so long, 
and the longer I thought the less anger 
I felt, and began to see the kindness which 
lay behind the scolding, and I from that 
day to this have never by tongue or pen 
done one bit of boasting, for on reflecting 
I could see the habit was becoming a part 
of myself. And so I wish to thank her 
for that letter, which was the means of 
breaking up what might have made me a 
very disagreeable woman. I miss her let- 
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ters; ‘where is she now? I wish she or 
some of th~ other nurses or skilled moth- 
ers ot the Table would send in simple rem- 
edies which might be safely used, as I am 
raising a large family of boys and gm 
totally ignorant about home treatments, 
Aunt Patty, Evangeline and Nurse Char- 
ity are my favorite tablers.—[L. -O. Gooding. 





God of Uniformity—As the new school 
year begins I am led to examine critically 
the wonderful machine of modern educa- 
tion. Once within the scope of its intricate 
and powerful mechanism, resistance is un- 
availing. Each unit of the great structure 
of human progress becomes like its fellow. 
The vital fibers of individual mind and 
enaracter are being broken, and apparent 
progress crumbles, because lifeless. The ruin 
of a mistaken idea, a sacrifice to the “god 
of uniformity.” Individuality is the under- 
lying principle of true progress, and an 
education that tends to destroy that prin- 
ciple undermines the structure built upon 
it.—[{H. I. Edson. 





Nalda Nay, go to school by all means; 


you will always rue it if you do not. Do 
not hesitate on the plea that you will be 
ridiculed. No one that has any sense at 
all will think of the like but will help you. 
I at one time was placed in almost a simi- 
lar position, but I am. not so old as you 
and am now ready for the second year in the 
high school. Don’t get discouraged if you 
do not get along quite as well at first as 
you think you should. Old Maid had noright 
whatever to write what she did, for as she 
is unmarried she cannot speak from expe- 
rience. If she were a widow who had bur- 
ied three or four husbands it would be dif- 
ferent. May be men have a few more 
faults than women, but when a wife and 
husband do not agree, ten to one you will 
find one in fault as much as the other. I 
have seen true love on both sides and know 
there is such a thing.—[Maybell. 





Debts of Kindness—I owe no man any- 


thing. How nice that sounds if we don’t 
stop to think. But how long can we sit 
with our eyes wide open. if we are built 
of the right kind of stuff and our hearts 
are in the right place, without being con- 
vinced that that statement is false? How 
about our neighbor that somehow has got 
behind with his work? Don’t we owe him 
a little help? How about our neighbor 
that somehow has gone wrong? Don’t we 
owe him a kind word? How about all that 
we come in contact with? Don’t we owe 
them.a good live handshake, and a hearty, 
I am glad to meet you?—[Silas Q. Croker. 





No Perfect Rule—Sonmieone has quoted 


“that which the eye seeketh it findeth;”’ 
and I would like to have the readers stop 


right there and before we judge 
any act of a human 0being  con- 
sider all acts end try to find 


only thet which is good. And let us ever 
remember we may not have ‘the same point 
of view that another has taken, therefore it 
is impossible to see as others do. ‘Charity 
suffereth long and is kind.” And’tis ourown 
acts and thoughts of which we should be 
the master. One person says write to no 
one who is a stranger; another is just as 
sure it is all right to do so and both give 
good reasons. But please remember no rule 
of conduct is perfect under all conditions.— 
[No 7 of 77. 





Genteel Robbery—Silas Q. Croker, I am 
not a “business man,” but a business wom- 
an, and I do not think “you did all right.” 
Had you received your first price, the pur- 
chaser would have been a certain amount 
out of pocket. Now, you admit you re- 
ceived the full value of the stock; so you 
have lost nothing. Thus, is it meet that 
you should mourn because you failed to 
bleed an unwary buyer? What many peo- 
ple call “sharp bargains’ I term genteel 
robbery. I beliéve in asking the real worth 
of anything, and then sticking to that 
price. IT hope you may learn a far more 
vaulable lesson; that of “doing unto others 
as you would have others do unto you.” 
It is a rule just as applicable in business 
deal as elsewhere.—[Resurgam. 





“Flow do you pronounce the last syllable 
of the word ‘butterine’?” asked the custom- 


er. 
“The last syllable is silent,” replied the 
storekeeper. 
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Bronchial Consumption. 








FROM DR ROBERT HUNTER’S LECTURES ON LUNG 
DISEASES. 

Of the many forms of bronchitis, the 
one most alarming of all is that in which 
the symptoms closely resemble _ those of 
consumption, and hence called  con- 
sumptive bronchitis, or bronchial consump- 
tion. You must not, however, understand 
from its name that it is really tuberculous 
in character, or produced by the bacilli 
which cause true consumption. 

In all lung cases, I require a portion of 
the expectorated matter coughed up by the 
patient to be brought to me, or sent in a 
small bottle by express, befure giving a 
definite opinion of the disease. If, on ex- 
amination, I find the tubercle bacilli pres- 
ent, the case is consumption! and if no ba- 
cilli—bronchitis. A large percentage of 
those who die of lung disease, supposed to 
be consumption, are really deaths by 
chronic bronchitis resembling consumption. 

A remarkable instance in verification of 
this recently occurred. A lady was brought 
to me in what appeared the last stage of 
consumption. Her physicians had told her 
husband that she could not live a week. 
She had a bad cough, puriform expectora- 
tions, night sweats, and was wasted almost 
to skin and bone. Judging by her symp- 
toms and appearance, it was impossible 
not to fear that she had come. too late. 
On sounding her chest, however, I was 
surprised to find no solidification by tuber- 
cles, and on examining her sputum a total 
absence of the bacilli. The history, too, 
of her sickness revealed that it had: fol- 
lowed an attack of whooping cough and 
grippe. So, although her pulse was 120 a 
minute, and so feeble as to be hardly per- 
ceptible and the wasting of her body so 
extreme that she could not stand without 
support, I did not hesitate to pronounce 
the disease bronchial, and give it as my 
opinion that, if we could sustain. her 
strength long enoreh for remedies to act, 
she would be saved. She was immediately 
placed under medicated air treatment, with 
tonics to impart appetite and digestives 
to help the enfeebled stomach to transform 
nourishments into chyle and blood. With- 
in a week she showed signs of amendment. 
Her progress was necessarily slow, as the 
healing powers of the body were nearly 
exhausted before the first inhalation was 
given, but she gradually acquired more and 
more strength, and within six weeks was 
able to take short walks in the open air. 
She recovered perfectly in about six 
months, and is alive and well to-day. 

This case shows the importance of a cor- 
rect diagnosis and proper adaptation of the 
treatment of the conditions to be remedied. 
Had the true nature of her disease not been 
discovered just when it was, she would 
have lost her life through wrong treatment, 
and been recorded as another death by 
consumption. 

Every form of bronchitis is curable. by 
local antiseptic and healing remedies ap- 
plied directly to the lungs by medicated air 
inhalation, but none of them by stomach 
treatment. The stomach is not the part 
affected. The air tubes and cells of the 
lungs are the seat of every bronchial dis- 
ease, and unless remedies capable of chang- 
ing their bad secretions and healing the 
inflamed tubes are applied to them, cure is 
impossible. To treat bronchial and other 
lung diseases through the stomach and 
hold out a hope of cure by that treatment 
is malpractice, and ought to be punished 
as a crime against the sick. 

In order to obtain Dr Hunte”’s book, - 
“The Lungs and Their Diseases,” free, ad- 
dress Dr Robert Hunter Association, 117 
W 45th street, New York. 
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Secret Sorrow. 


Sorrow concealed, like an oven stopped, 
Doth burn the heart to cinders. 
[Shakespeare. 
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Another Day. 


CLARENCE HAWKES. 





There is one comfort at the setting sun, 
One consolation when the day is done; 
Its toil is o’er, its bitterness is past, 
And can no more their shadow on you cast, 


ee 


The Influence of the Mind. 





[Twenty-third paper in our series, “To Be 
Happy Though Delicate,” by Ethelwyn 
Wetherald.] 

Our happiness depends not on our cir- 
cumstances, but on the spirit with which 
we deal with our circumstances. In the 
course of a single day it is better to en- 
counter fifty annoyances and not be an- 
noyed by one of them than to meet only 
one annoyance and be really annoyed by it. 
Chance, accident, circumstance, environ- 
ment—these are secondary; character is of 
the first importance. “It is not in our 
stars but in ourselves that we are under- 
lings.’’ 

The frequent references to the influence 
of the mind on health must be interpreted 
to mean the influence of the emotions. Or- 
dinary study and mental work affect the 
health only as they involve long sitting in 
a cramped position and the breathing of 
vitiated air. A man may work out a chess 
problem every evening of the week with- 
out affecting his health in the slightest de- 
gree, but let him substitute for this se- 
rene intellectual process the exasperating 
experience of being beaten at the same 
game by an opponent whom he suspects to 
be an unfair player and the emédtions of 
wrath, chagrin and impatience send their 
insidious poisons through the system. A 
heated or sarcastic argument at the din- 
ner table will hurt digestion far more than 
the writing of a learned treatise. 

Emotion is necessary—as necessary as 
steam to the engine; but if it were sub- 
ject to the same rigid control we should 
not so often run off the track. Many wom- 
en are not ashamed to confess that they 
are ruled by feeling. I can’t help worrying. 
I can’t help grieving. I can’t help getting 
I can’t help being afraid. These 


angry. 
are common utterances, and not one of 
them is true. Substitute ‘‘won’t’ for 
“can’t” in each sentence, and the state- 


ments may be relied upon. For instance: 
A bundle of nerves went for a drive with 
a friend. All went pleasantly until the 
horse shied with some violence and began 
“acting up.” Instantly the bundle clutched 
her friend’s arm and screamed. He, being 
rather dazed at the sudden necessity of 
baving to control two _ scared creatures, 
nevertheless checked his own fears and 
said with sharp sternness to the woman, 
“Stop!”" and to the horse “Go on!” Both 
obeyed. There was shame and hurt pride 
in the heart of one of them, but she was 
forever cured of the clutching and scream- 
ing habit. She discovered that after all she 
could help it. 

Self-control is practically as limitless as 
we choose to make ft, and the weak will, 
like the weak muscle, is strengthened by 
exercise. We never know our own power 
until those who are stronger than our- 
selves command us, or those who are weak- 
er than we are appeal to us. In fighting 
our own disease as in fighting our own 


poverty or our own ignorance, we must 
endure hardness like good soldiers and 
waste no time in hysterical fancies as to 


what we think we can’t do. 

It is impossible to define the exact ex- 
tent to which the mind affects the body. 
Faith, imagination, hope ard joy are all 
wonder workers in the delicate physical 
frame. The spiritual sunshine that sur- 
rounds those who habitually look on the 
bright side of-things, the serenity that be- 
longs to the contented mind, the constant 
pleasure of loving and being loved—these 
have a distinct therapeutic value difficult 
to overestimate. 

When evening brings a headache or a 
feeling of excessive weariness it is well to 
look back over the mental geography of the 
Gay and consider the emotions that brought 
about this regrettable result. At 5 you woke 
with a sad feeling. Not that there was 


anything to be sad about, but it’s a little 
first 


habit of yours to be sad when you 








wake. At 6 you were vexed because the 
fire did not burn as it should. A 7 you 
were anxious because it was beginning to 
rain and Teddy had gone to market with- 
out his rubber coat. At 8 you were an- 
noyed with Polly for chipping that china 
plate. At 9 you were cast down because 
your rubbers had sprung a leak and you 
hate to spend the money to buy a new 
pair. At 10 you were ‘on pins and neecles” 
because a neighbor ran in and took up 
your time when she might have known you 
were so busy you didn’t know’ which way 
to turn. At 11 the smell of burned beans 
penetrated to the attic where you were 
renovating a mattress, and much agitation 
was the result. At 12 you could scarcely 
keep the tears back on account of a heart- 
less allusion to the beans. At 1 the mud 
was tracked on the clean floor; at 2 the 
baby bothered you; at 3 a letter came with 
bad news for you to worry about; at 4 you 
suddenly discovered that your’. twelve- 
year-old daughter was growing dreadfully 
round-shouldered and abominably pert. At 
5 your head began to ache in good earnest. 

Twelve hours of unhappy emotions, all 
hurtful to health. It is said that Socrates 
kept a serene mind even when he was about 
to drink the fatal draft. But then, Soc- 
rates never kept house. 


Homemade Silver Polish—Wash silver in 
hot suds, apply fine laundry soap to a piece 
of soft flannel, dip it in common whiting 
and rub the silver. Wash again in hot 
suds, rinse thoroughly and dry with an- 
other piece of soft flannel or chamois skin. 
This combination will remove the most ob- 
stinate discoloration quickly.—[M. F. R. 








Simple Desserts—Make baking powder 
biscuit, adding sugar to the flour if de- 
sired. While hot break open, butter and 
turn over any kind of berries or all kinds 


together one happens to have left over, 
either cooked or fresh. The following a 
nurse recommends as healthful for inva- 


lids: 
over cooked berries while hot, 
and serve with cream.—[E. B. 


Toast slices of bread and butter, turn 
set on ice 
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Apples to Keep. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 





Canned: Pare the apples with a silver 
knife, halve or quarter, remove the seeds, 
and drop at once into a pan of cold water 
to prevent discoloration. Allow 1 cup sugar 
and 1 qt water to each 2 qts prepared ap- 
ples. Make a syrup with the sugar and 
water, let boil five minutes, put in -the 
apples, and cook until they look clear, and 
can - be easily pierced with a fork. Then lift 
out carefully so as not to break them, fill 
into jars, fill to overflowing with the boil- 
ing syrup, and seal at once. Finish one 
jar before beginning at another. 

Canned with Quinces: Pare and halve 
an equal quantity of firm, sweet apples and 
quinces. First stew the quinces until ten- 
der in sufficient water to cover. Take them 
out and cook the apples in the same water. 
Lay the apples and quinces in alternate 
layers in a porcelain kettle. Have ready 
a hot syrup made with one part sugar to 
two and a half parts water, pour over the 
fruit, and let it stand all night. The next 
day reheat to boiling and seal at once. 

Canned with Plums: Stew the plums 
in water enough to cover. When tender, 
skim out, add to the juice an equal quan- 
tity of pared and quartered sweet apples, 
and stew till nearly tender. Add the plums 
again, boil together for a few minutes, and 
can boiling hot. When wanted for the 
table, open, sprinkle with sugar, let stand 
awhile, and serve. These will keep quite as 
well as if sugar is used, but care must 
be observed to exclude all air. Quinces 
and sweet apples may be canned in the 
same way. This is an excellent and most 
economical method of “putting down” ap- 
ples, when the crop is so abundant one 
hesitates as to the best way to use them. 

Pickled: Make a syrup of 3 lbs sugar 
to 1 pt vinegar. When it comes to a boil, 
drop in apples, pared, cored and quartered. 
Cook till they are tender, then skim out, 
and place in glass jars set in a pan of hot 
water. A teaspoon each of cinnamon, cloves 
and allspice, should be boiled in the syrup 
with the apples. After the apples are 
taken out, boil the syrup 15 minutes longer, 
fill the jars to overflowing, and seal at 
once. 

Pickled No 2: Scald the apples in boil- 
ing water, and to 1 peck apples use 4 qts 
vinegar, 8 lbs sugar, and spices to suit the 


taste. Make a syrup with the sugar, vine- 
gar and spices, drop in the apples, and 
cook till tender, but not broken. Seal in 


glass jars while scalding hot. 

Apple Ginger Preserves: Peel, core and 
coarsely chop the apples. To every pound 
of fruit, allow 1 oz green ginger cut in fine 
pieces, and % Ib sugar. Stew the apples 
in a little water till almost tender, then 
drain. While the apples are cooking, let 
the ginger steep in a syrup made by add- 
ing 1 cup water to each pound of sugar. 
Put the drained apples in this syrup, let 
boil a minute and seal at once. 

Quince and Apple Preserve: One-third 
sweet apples, two-thirds quinces, pared, 
cored and quartered, Equal weight of 
sugar and fruit. Cook the quinces in water 
to cover until tender, take them out, and 
boil the apples till half done in the quince 
water. Make a syrup with the sugar, al- 
lowing 1 cup water to each pound of sugar, 
put the apples in the syrup and let sim- 
mer slowly for about 1% hours, or until 
they look clear and rich. Do not boil the 
quinces in the syrup, but put them in alter- 


nate layers in the jars with the apples, 
pour the syrup over them and seal. 
Preserved in Red Currant Jelly: Cook 


the apples as directed in first recipe for 
apple preserves. When done, skim out and 
pack into jars, having the jars two-thirds 
full, measure the syrup, add half its quan- 
tity in white sugar, and sufficient red cur- 
rant jelly to make it a rich red. Let boil 
10 minutes longer, pour it over the apples, 
Jet stand until cold, and seal. ‘Large-sized 
marmalade jars are best for this. 

Jelly: Select sour apples, wash, cut out 
all defects, and cut in small pieces, re- 
taining both core and skin. Stew slowly in 
a preserving kettle with just enough water 
to cover them until they are soft, and press 
gently through a jelly bag. Boil the juice 
half an hour, measure, and add half as 
much sugar as juice. Boil 10 minutes longer, 


or until it will jelly when dropped on a 
plate. 
Jelly No 2: Take fine-flavored, tart ap- 


ples, slice. and stew till soft. Strain care- 
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fully and boil the juice till as thick as 


molasses. Then weigh it and add as many 
pounds of crushed sugar, stirring con- 
stantly till the sugar is dissolved. Add 


one ounce of extract of lemon (the best) 
to every 20 Ibs jelly, pour into jars and 
when cold, seal. This is a rich, delicious 
jelly and will keep for years. 

Apple Butter: Take 1 bu sweet apples, 
feel, core and quarter them, add 2 gals 
new cider, and cook them very slowly to 
a@ smooth, thick, dark pulp. When the 
apples begin to boil, add the juice of 3 
lemons, and 2 oz each of allspice and cin- 
namon. When the apples begin to soften 
stir constantly with a paddle attached to a 
long handle. Put into stone jars, and when 
cold tie down tightly with heavy brown pa- 
per, and keep in a cool, dry place. Many 
persons prefer it without the spices. 
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Pickled Walnuts. 


SARAH E, WILCOX, 





Noi: Gather'the walnuts when soft enough 
to be pierced with a large needle. Hold each 
one in a cloth, so as not to stain the hand, 
and prick well through., Cover with brine 
(a pint and a half of salt to a gallon of 
water), let stand three days, changing the 
brine every day. Now pour over them a 
brine made by dissolving the same amount 
of salt in boiling water, and allow to stand 
until cold; let stand three days, change the 
brine and let stand three days. Drain well, 
spread in the sunshine for two or three 
days, or until the walnuts turn black. A 
gallon of vinegar should cover about a hun- 
dred. Boil the vinegar 10 minutes with 
1 teacup sugar, 3 doz each whole clove and 
allspice, 14% doz pepper corns, several inch- 
pieces of ginger root, and a few blades of 
mace. Pour this spiced vinegar over the 
walnuts boiling hot, and keep under weight 
three days. Draw off the vinegar, heat to 
scalding and return to jar. They will be 
ready for use in four weeks and will kecp 
indefinitely. 

No 2: Gather as before, keep them in 
very strong brine seven days, changing it 
every other day, then take out, wipe dry, 
and with a large needle pierce in several 
places. To each gallon of vinegar allow 
a dozen blades of mace, 144 teacups sugar, 
three dozen pepper corns, three dozen whole 
cloves and 1 tablespoon allspice. Boil five 
minutes and pour hot over the nuts. Re- 
peat twice, three days apart, put under 
weight and tie up. 

No 3: Gather and pierce the nuts as in 
the first recipe, cover with brine, (1% lbs 
salt to a gallon), let stand in a cool place 
three weeks. Drain, wash and wipe the jar; 
return the walnuts, cover with strong vin- 
egar and let stand one month. Take them 
out, empty jars, rinse and wipe, put in the 
nuts, sprinkle with an ounce of mustard 
seed. To fresh vinegar to cover add an 
ounce each of whole cloves, black pepper, 
broken stick cinnamon, ™% oz each of mace 
and ginger root. Boil 10 minutes. When 
cold pour over the nuts, cover, seal and 
store in a cool place. These recipes are 
all good, but the preference by the writer 
is for No 1, 





Partly Spoiled Fruit—Cut out good parts 
without peeling, fill a one-gallon stone jar. 
cover with a plate, set in the oven and 
bake for a day or more and can in a two- 
quart can, while hot. This I find a cheap 
and easy way to have a relish in the win- 
ter.—[J-: J. G. 





Spiced Grapes—Eight pounds grapes, 
mashed and cooked enough to strain out 
the seeds and skins. Rub all the pulp 
through. Then add 4 lbs sugar, 1 qt vine- 
gar, and 1 tablespoon each of cinnamon 
and allspice, and 2 teaspoons cloves. Sim- 
mer three hours.—[Lady Woodsum. 


Canned Cauliflower—Trim at night, as 


for the table. Place in a crock and soak 
in strong salt water (about half a teacup of 
salt to a gallon of water). In the morning 
drain well and place in 2-qt bottles, as full 
as possible. Fill with water and screw 
on the tops not too tightly. Place in a 
boiler with straw, hay or old clean linen 
thickly packed under and between them 
to hold the bottles in place, cover with 
water, place on the stove and allow the 
water gradually to come to a boil. Then 
boil steadily for two hours. Take out and 
tighten tops thoroughly. When ready to 
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serve drain off the water, cooking in fresh, 
adding cream and seasoning, and thicken- 
ing a trifle if desired.—[Farmer’s Wife. 





Porcupine Pears—Scoop out ~ blossom, 
leave stem, Make a thin syrup with 1 cup 
sugar to 2 cups water, flavor with a little 
Syrup from canned or preserved cherries, 
and simmer pears in this until they can be 
easily pierced with a broom splint. Syrup 
should cover. When done remove pears, 
cook syrup down until rich and thick, cut 
rounds from slices of stale sponge cake, 
moisten with syrup, lay a pear on each, stick 
full of quartered blanched almonds, cut 
lengthwise while softened from blanching, 
then stand an hour or two before using. 
Serve with or without whipped cream. A 
delicious dessert or supper dish.—[F. 8S. 


Eggless Cookies—Take 2-3 cup melted 
butter and 1% cups (not too thick) sour 
cream, a pinch of soda, 2 cups sugar, and 
enough flour to make a soft dough; roll out 
and bake in hot oven.—[Luella, 











A 


Spotless 
Skin 


And a clear complexion are desired by 
every woman and admired by every man. 
—~, Eruptions, pim- 

les and similar 
lemishes are 
caused by an im- 
pure condition of 
the blood. These 
)} skin blemishes 


are permanently 

removed by the 

use of Dr. Pierce’s 

Golden Medical 

Discovery which 

thoroughly puri- 

fies the bl and 

cures the cause of 
the disease. 

“For about one 

~ae year and a half my 

ace was badly 

broken out,” writes 

Miss Carrie Adams, 

of 116 West Main St., 

Battlecreek, Mich. 

"I spent a great deal 

Ne) of money with doc- 

tors and for different 

kinds of medicine, 

but received no bene- 

fit. At last I read 

one of your adver- 

tisements in a paper, 

and obtained a bottle 

of Doctor Pierce’s 

Golden Medical Discovery. Before I had taken 

one bottle of this medicine I noticed a change, 

and re taking three bottles I was entirely 

cured, 


Free. The Common Sense Medical 
Adviser 1008 pages, is sent free on re- 
ceipt of stamps to cover expense of mail- 
ing only. Send 21 one-cent stamps for 

per covered book, or 31 stamps for 
cloth binding. Address, Doctor R. V. 
Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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PPENDICITI Prevented. Operations and very 
A often death, impossible when our 

method is followed. Full particulars by_ mail. 
83 bottle lasts @ year. E EXEUs MEDICAL 


CO., Oconto Fails, Wis. 








By ROBERT BARN- 

Ee 2 i¢ IR WELL Ro REVELT. Or 

the striped bass, trout, 

black base and biue 

FISHING #22 cc'a 


States. Embracing full 
directions Awd ee 
with the feathers of America birds: an 
— bya I trip to Lake Superior, —, In peo 4 
ace to this work. es author ays: O08, = . ie supe 
natura! rior 
m4 it ibe gees suze — -¥ om een anions 
our utmost heart’s desire 
leasre, apart from the mere 
pan net hy ls ‘or fivall should the designation 


eye kill of the art 
led to the kind of fivh, and the 
pen Ae i his capture? In truth it can hardly : a> 
be any of oe ~~ eather Lore — combined. lu ‘= 
Cloth, 12mo. rice, postpa arte aE, 
this and mi other publ 
Cat et ee COMPANY, 82 Latayetic PL, ew York. 
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Irregular Point Lace. 
MAY MYRTLE COOK. 
Chair 35. 


1—Shell of & t c in third st from needle, 
dc in 5th st, * ch 5, skip over four stitches, 
dc in next *, repeat six times between 
stars. 

2—* Ch 5, dc in top of loop, * repeat be- 
tween stars seven times, shell of 6 t c in 
last st of shell of former row. 

3—Ch 3, shell of 5 t c in last t c of shell, 
dc in top of shell, repeat between stars 
seven times. 

4—Repeat between stars five times, shell 
of 5 t c in d c between next two loops, dc 


A ae ae a OP 


ff y 4 
- pe ; 





in top of loop, ch 5, d c in top of loop, ch 
5, d c in top of shell, shell of 6 t c in last 
t c of edge shell. 

5—D c in each of first 4 t c of shell, shell 
of 5tcin doc, dc in top of loop, ch5,dc 
in top of loop, shell of 5tc inde, dcin 
top of loop, repeat between stars five 
times. 

6—Repeat between stars 6 times, shell of 5 
tc in dc, dc in top of loop, shell of 56 t 
cin dc, dc in top of shell. 

7—D c in each of first three t c of edge 
shell, shell of 5 t c between two shells, dc 
in top of shell, repeat between stars six 
times. 

This finishes the pattern. Begin again at 
row one, making the shell in the outer edge 
of the finishing shell of the scallop just fin- 
ished. And of course catching all loops 
of five chain into the top, or center stitch 
of the loops of preceding row. 


A Curtain Corner. 


BELLE TEMPLH5. 








This design is for a lace curtain, imitating 
at small expense and labor the more costly 
kinds. The outline is to be followed in hon- 
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iton braid on either a plain net or point 
ad’ esprit and after the stitches are put in to 
hold it together, the net may be cut away 
from under it. 


A Mirror’s Use—Back of 


Y the pan- 
try sink, where I have washed 
dishes for the past two years, is a 


blank wall. A large mirror hung in the 


BUSY FINGERS 


center of the space relieves the monotony. 
It reflects the living room adjoining, with 
two of its windows, so that I can see and 
talk with those in the room behind me, or 
see a carriage drive up to the door without 
turning from my work. A mirror placed 
in such a way that it reflects the light of 
the lamp nearly doubles the light in the 
room. A mirror was placed in an invalid’s 
room in such a way that it gave her much 
pleasure and helped pass away the lonely 
hours as she lay upon her bed. She could 
see all passers by. Her friends and neigh- 
bors knowing that she could see their re- 
flection in the glass, often waved hand 
or handkerchief by way of salute as they 
passed her window. Many other uses for 
a mirror can be planned by the ingenious 
housewife to brighten up a room.—[{Lizzie 
A. Young. 





Oil of Wintergreen contains 10 per cent 
of a volatile hydrocarbon and 90 per cent 
of salicylate of menthol and is a sure ex- 
ternal cure for muscular rheumatism.— 
{Breadwinner. 





Mildew—Wet a spot of mildew or iron 


rust with tartaric acid and hang in the 
sun.—[Marie. 





Stenography, Telegraphy, 
es Penmanship, etc., taught by 
mail or in person at East- 
man, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. We secure positions 
for vraduates of “complete commercial course. 
Catalogue free. 
Cc. C. GAINES, Box 808, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











erent none Uniirme, 


illustrations, FREE; it gives in- 
formation for musicians and new 


bands. LYON & HEALY, 
93 Adams St.. OHICAGO. 





Send us your address 

and we will show you 

how to make $3 a day 

Sakata absolutely sure; we 
n © work and teach you free, you work in 

the locality where you live. Send us your address pe we will 
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We desire to secnre a number of experiencea can- 
vassers for the “ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ” 
in the States of Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia and 
the South. and Pennsylvania on SALARY and 
EXPENSES, Residents of the respective states 
’ preferred. When applying state experience. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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A CHANCE FOR THE HOUSEKEEPERS 





Conducted in the 
interests of the 
higher life of the 
household 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Unlike any other peri- 
odical—A_ magazine 
for the homes of 

the world 





5 $1.00 per Year 


Monthly—Volume 31 


10 Cents per Copy 





Published by THe PHe_rs PUBLISHING Co. 
Springfield, Mass. New York Chicago 


Established 1880 


New Orleans San Francisco Montreal 





as the one unique and indispensable magazine for each and every member of the hoysehold, young or 
.old, rich or poor, in town or country. Now that it has been acquired by one of the largest, most experi- 
enced and extraordinarily successful publishing firms, Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be made larger and 
better than ever. All its unique and popular features will be retained and others added. 


| er by the late Clark W. Bryan nearly 20 years ago, GooD HOUSEKEEPING has won first place 





THE REGULAR 
DEPARTMENTS 
have always been noted for their 
authoritative character, helpfulness 
and inspiration. These depart- 


as 


NEW DEPARTMENTS 
will appear from time to time, such 
Motherhood and Babyhood 


Childhood and Youth 
Advancing Years 


Marion Per 

Prof. Wm, Orr, Jr. 
Henry G. Williams 
Mrs. Burton Smith 
Geo, D. Chamberlain 
Mrs. Moses B. Handy 
Albert Bigelow Paine 


ments have included 


Home Duties and Pleasures 

Mothers and Children 

The Flower Garden 

The Round Table 

The Thoughtful Hour 

The Chafing Dish 

The Kitchen Table 

Quiet Hours for the Quick-witted 

Education and Art 

Household Inventions 

Domestic Science 

Home Architecture and House- 
hold Decoration 

Women who have made the world 
better 

Fashions and Fabrics 

Mothers in Council 

Home Science, Child Life 

Talks with Fathers and Mothers 

The Abandoned Farm and its 
Future 

Home Sanitation 

The Culinary Realm, etc 





Fathers and Sons 

Brothers and Sisters 

How to Keep Down Household 
Expenses 

Kitchen and Pantry 

Notes of Progress in All Pertain- 
ing to Family Life 

The Home Beautiful 

Women in Social and Civic Affairs 

Associated Effort and Co-operation 

Questions and Answers 


THE CONTRIBUTORS 
include such well-known names as 


Margaret E. Sangster 
Christine Terhune Herrick 
Catharine B. Johnson 
Carrie May Ashton 
Frances M. Butler 
Helen Campbell 
iB Liberty Tadd 

r. Philip S. Moxom, LL. D. 
Geo, W. Cable 
Jane A. Stewart 
Margaret Bisland 
Mary Sargent Hopkins 





Harriet Prescott Spofford 
Hezekiah Butterworth 
Virginia Van de Water 
Margaret Burroughs 
Eliza R. Parker 

Emma Hauck Rowe 


GOOD STORIES BY 


Mary F. Safford 
Caroline S. Gallagher 
Marie T. Lanier-Magruder 
Leslie Dane 
Theg-Leaner 

Maria Allen Kimball 
Eleanor Morton Parker 
Helen Campbell 

Ada Marie Peek 
Albina C. Watts 

Carrie E. Garrett 

J. L. Harbour 

S. L. Bacon 

Edwin L. Sadin 
Josephine Canning 
Jenette Barbour Perry 
Judith Spencer 

L. M. Montgomery 





civic affairs. 


“the higher life of the household” a practica 


The whole magazine is dominated by a high py to be an ever-ready help and inspiration toward makin, 
and delightful reality in every family, and a force in social an 








if not convenient to send now. 


Name, 


RARE CHANCE 


to secure Goop HouSsEKEEPING is provided by an arrangement just perfected. 
Goop Hovus&KEEPING is 7'en cents per copy, or $1.00 per year of 12 numbers. 
of Goop HovsEKEEPING will be given free to every one who subscribes orrenews for 
Agriculturist (for one year or more) within ten days. 
Offer of $1.60 for $1.00. 
Fill out the blank below, or copy it on a postal, and mail it before September 


Goop HousEKEEPING to December, 1902, inclusive, thus giving 16 numbers for 
Send order below by letter or postal. Payment after you have received several issues will be agreeable to us 


Better yet is this 


The Phelps Publishing Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Please enter my name for 16 issues of Goop HousEKEEPING as advertised in American Agriculturist Sept. 23. 


Postoffice, 


FOR OUR READERG....... 


The price of 
A sample copy 
merican 


State, 














and you will receive postpaid 
e price of a year’s subscription. 








The Home Dressmaker. 





Twenty-five and thirty-five cent patterns, 
the latest and best fashions, cut by one of 
the most reliable pattern houses in the 
country, are here offered for only TEN 
CENTS each, postpaid; this by our special 
arrangement with the manufacturers. 
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9092—BOVS’ KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS _ AND 


KNEE TROUSERS. 6, 
8, 10 and 12 years. Trou- 


sers in either style «sn 8083—-LADIES’ LOW- 
be made up from ell NECKED NIGHT 
kinds of suiting—diag- GOWN. 32, 34, 36, 38, 0 
onal, tweed, chev ot, and 42-inch bust. Lovely 
serge or tweed—in plain, i in this mode may 
mixed, strived or chect- > made of lawn, cam- 
ed varieties, and worn brie or silk, and trimmed 
with a coat to match or with embroidery, lace or 
correspond, ribbons, as preferred, 





wa ME SEED 
Vv - ( ; 
SKIT, 1 and 16 ®OCKED CAPE WITH 
ears. Covert,serge,chev- OKE Aw S'g 4 


jot, b oad or laaies’ cioth 
are apprupriate fabrics for 
this mode. The seams 
may be strapped with 
machine-stitched bands, 
or all stitching and dec- 
oration may be omit 
= favor of a plain fin- 
ish, 


inch bust. This garment 
may made up in la- 
dies’ cloth, corded rep, 
diagonal or cheviot. The 
drapery can be of the 
same material and the 
yoke of heavy lace or ap- 
plique for evening wear. 





8080—GIRL’S DRESS. 
4, 6, 8 and 10 years. Dim- 
ity, lawn, sw ss or per- 
cale are suitabie for this 
mode, with lace embroi- 
dery or cotton braid for 
arniture. Lovely little 
rocks may also be <e- 
veloped in India silk, 
taffeta, foulard, alba- 
tross or crepve de chine 
and decorated with rib- 
ton. lace or fancy edg- 
ings. Guimpes of fine 
tucking, lawn, organdie 
or nainsook may also be 
worn. 





FAN- 
CY WAIST. 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 49-inch bust. 
tractive waists in 
mode may be developed 


8082—LA DIES’ 


in venetian, lansdowue, 
poplin, covert, diagonal 
or broadcloth, with silk, 
applique, crepe de chine, 
chiffon, panne or velvet 
for trimming. 

Order by number, which in each instance 
accompanies description. Give bust meas- 
ure for ladies’ upper garments; give waist 
measure for skirts; give both age and 
breast measure for misses and children. 
Patterns are 10c each, and should be or- 
dered of the Office of this Publication. 

Full directions, quantity of material re- 
quired and illustration. of garment with 
each pattern. 

? 


Fruit Stains can be removed from table 


linen by immediate application of boiling 
water. Coffee stains can be treated in like 
manner.—[M. F. R. 








Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR SEPTEMBER. 


16. Arithmetical—If to a certain number 
I add 2, subtract 8, multiply the remainder 
by 2, add 3, and subtract 2, the remainder 
is equal to the original number. What is 
the number? 

17. Anagram (one word)— 

NED CELL HAG. 

18. Geographical Charade—My first is dis- 
order; my second is a domestic animal, and 
my whole is a city. 

19. A Cluster of Square Words.—[E. M., 
Mass. 


*#*2 & & ** &# & 
*#* & “se # * 
*a 8 & *e* 2% 
sn ee eae ee ER 
se @ & 
se @ # 
*#e eeee#eer#e# et 
see & se * @ 
en 2 & se & & 
* *# & & se & & 


Upper left—1, An animal; 2, space; 8, to 
elevate; 4, pertaining to corn. 

Upper right—1, Froth; 2, a side glance; 3, 
a tree; 4, humble. 

Lower left—1, To haul; 
disease; 4, suitable. 

Lower right—1, A luminous body; 2, to 
convey; 38, related; 4, to lease. 

Middle—1, To unite; 2, rest; 3, small ser- 
pents; 4, disorder. 

20—Printer’s Pi—A verse from Longfellow. 

Eilpiaelrilfesiaeenstr, 

Adnethaergvsiotnistoagl 

Tsudouhtratotusdteenrnttsu 

Aswotneopnoksfoehtousl, 


2, to write; 3 a 





The Story of a Contest. 





[From Page 284.] 


Eloise, sitting on the veranda watching 
the stars come out, sprang up with a little 
startled cry as a clear tenor voice came 
ringing through the woods. Her face grew 
radiantly happy, as she distinguished the 
‘words, 

“But sweeter, dearer, yes, dearer far than 
these, 

Who charms when all others fail? 

Is blue-eyed, bonnie Eloise, 

The belle of the Mohawk vale.”’ 

Bonnie Eloise forgot her pride and met 
him at the_pasture bars. The old pine tree 
at the gate has never told me the conver- 
sation he heard that night, but I know that 
by next fair.time Allan Gordon will own the 
red sorrel and his mistress and they will 
not enter the driving contest. 





Our Fair Prizes—They concern the house- 
hold or domestic departments of the fair. 
The one who writes the best letter, illus- 
trated, gets five dollars. The two who 
write the next best letter, illustrated, get 
two and a half dollars each. Those who 
write the best letters without photographs 
receive two dollars for the best and one 
dollar each for the next three best. The 
contest remains open till Oct 15, so as to 
include all the fairs. But some fairs come 
much earlier, and letters describing these 
may be written and sent at once. Address 
Prize Editor. 





The Complexion—For a dull skin use 
scalding hot rain water, rubbed into the 
face as hot as can be borne. Mold the 
cheeks, forehead and around the eyes, then 
splash many times with cold water, soft, 
with a dust of oatmeal in it. Wipe and 
bathe with thick sour milk or strained (to 
take out the butter) buttermilk, or better 
still, lemon juice, and leave to dry on. Re- 
peat morning and night.—[The Maine. 


Ss TEN DAYS TRIAL 


a We ship our wheels anywhere on ap- 
\ proval without a cent deposit and allow 

_ 10 days free trial. You take absolutely 
‘wea no risk in ordering from us. 


1900 MODELS 
5 best makes 2 2 1Ot0$18 
994'98 MOD 

high grade S$8t0oF 13 
1000 Sceond Hand Wheels, all 
makes 8nd models, good as new, 
to $10. Great factory clearing sale 
at half factory cost. 

AGENTS WANTED i» every 
town. We furnish whee! and start 
you. You can make $10 to $50 
a week as ouragent. Write at once 
for catalogues and our apecial offer. 


MEAD GYGLE GO. Dept. 46L Chicago. 




















MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 
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Cured of 
Kidney 


Disease 


287 


Mr. A. B. Hendrix, a prominent 
business man of Rochester, N. Y., 
says: 

Your great Blood Purifier was 
recommended to me by a friend, for 
Kidney trouble, which had been an- 
noying me for some time. I began 
about one year ago to use Dr, 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, 
and after taking them for four months 
all pain v inished entirely and Iam 
as well y as everin my life. I 
cheerfully recommend them 
sufferers from Kid trouble, 

Main Street 


A. B, HENDRIX, 20 
Rochester, N. ¥. 


Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
are sold byall draggi or from 
Dr. Williams Medicine Co., Schen ° 
N. Y., postpaid on receipt of price, 60c. 
per box, six boxes, 











EARN MORE MONEY 
BY HOME STUDY 


REE SCHOLARSHIP 


A LIMITED NUMBE 


+ INP sccscacr tocomotive ” ENGINEERING 


American School of Correspondence, Boston, Mass. 

















Large sample mailed free 
Coe Chem. Co., Cleveland,O, 


COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 








you you 
SHOULD MUST 


If you would keep up with the times. 


And you must do this in order to be suc- 
cessful. Of course, a Complete Library 
containing all ublications on Rural 
Topics should be aim of every one 

terested in rural affairs. Make a start, if 
you have not already done so! If you 
already have some books. add to them and 
thereby increase your knowledge. 


rural books in the weri 
what we do uot publich we will be glad to 
getfor you! Our publications cover the 


Farm, Orchard, Flower Garden, 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine - 
try, Pet Stock, Dogs, Apiary, Boat- 
ing, Fishing, . Architec- 
ture, Vegetables. Forestry, Insect 
Pests, and Housekeeping 

€ in all their branches. All of them are b: 


practical men. many of whom have world- 
wide reputations. 


FREE Our Brief Descriptive Cata- 

lorue (16 ) will be sent 
Tree of charge t~ #}l applying for the same. 
Our New, Large escriptive 
Illustrated Catalogue, 1% ? 
6 9 inches, 50 Iliustrations, thoreuchly indexed F tities and 
qutbart, ana containing Detailed Descriptions of all the best 
books on rural and home topics, sent for three cents in :‘tamps— 
which only pays the postage. 


uz ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY CHICAGO,ILL 














Heavy Stay Wires 





Support a Fen Small sized soft tie wires 
ned support. Send ad foPour catalogue, 

THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO 
Welland, Ont. Cleveland, Ohio. 











CONSIDERING THE QUALITY, 


our prices now are a strong inducement. Write us, 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


FENCE! mace 


= tight. Sold to the Farmer at Whelesale 

Priees. Fully Warranted, Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO, 

Box 10, Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 


HOME... 


Pork Making 


The Art of Raising and 
Curing Pork on the Farm. 


A complete guide for the farmer, the country butcher 
and the suburban dweller, in all that pertains to hog 
slaughtering, curing, preserving and storing pork prodact— 
from scalding vat to kitchen table and dining room. 

By A. FULTON, commercial editor. of American 
Agriculturist and Orange Judd Farmer, assisted by pork 
wee ialists in the United States and England. There are 

apters on pork making on the faim, finishing off hogs 
for bacon, slaughtering, scalding and scraping, dres ing 
and cutting, what to do with the offal, the fine p inis in 
making lard, pickling and barreling, care of hams and 
shoulders, dry-salting bacon and sides, smoking and smoke- 
honses, keeping bacon and hams, side lights on pork mak- 
ing, packing house cuts of pork, maguitude of the swine 
industry, discovering the merits of roast pig. The many 
recipes for cooking and _ serving pork are the favorite 
dishes of the best cooks. Fully illustrated and substantial- 
ly and handsomely bound. Price, £0 cents. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 52 Lafayette Place, 
York, Marquette Building, Chicago. 


THE DRILLED WELL: 


Is beyond a doubt 


THE PURE WELL. | 


A never-failing stratum can be ‘ 
quickly and eaally found with the § 


STAR 


DRILLING 
MACHINE 











postpaid, 
New 














PAPA PRP LDRI IIe 











png oy arie -round 
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Star Drilling Machine Co.,Ak- , Ohio. § 
DRILLING 


WELL mrcrines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow weils in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
@perate them easily. Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 


FARM ))RAINAGE. 


eR udge Henry F. French of '% Hampshire. The 
ciples, process and land with 
stones, wood, ditcn-plows, ‘open, hitches: and_ especially 
Tou sore Sa Ray ta 
. . o \ and n 

the ° acre Payot, Bs I,” cloth,  12mo. ‘Price 

Catal e of this and’ many other publications. 
Ontee TUDD COMPANY, 52 Lafayette PL. New York. 
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About POTASH 


Plenty of Potash must be used to 
stiffen the stalk, to prevent lodging, and 
produce plump, full-weight grain — 
Wheat, Rye or Barley. If the fertilizer 
is lacking in Potash the crop will be 
greatly reduced. 


Send for free, {llustrated books telling all about 
fertilizers and Potash, 
> 














GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 












































STONE 
IN HUSKER 
FODDER SHREDDER 


The first. successful Husker built. 


The most efficient Shredder. 
This machine will add 20 per cent 
to the acreage of your farm, for it 
converts the entire corn plant into a sale- 
able product. 

It husks the ears, delivering them into 

crib or wagon, while it shreds stalks, 

leaves, etc., into a fine soft fodder, readily 

eaten by a all kinds of stock. Every ma- 

chine equippei with our famous DOU- 
BLE SPIRAL SHREDDER HEAD. 

1900 models show important new //\} 

features. Sizes suitable for / 

any purpose. 

We make the largest and 

finest line of these ma- 

chines in the world. 


Write for catalogue. 


KEYSTONE MFG. CO. 
32 River St. 


Sterling, til. 


GREENHOUSE 


CONSTRUCTION, vesrarr 


A complete treatise on greenhouse structures and ar- 
rangements of the various forms and styles of plant 
houres, for professional florists as well as amateurs. All 
the best and most improved structures are clearly de- 
seribed. The modern and most successful methods of 
heating and ventilating are fully treated npon. Special 
chapters are devoted to houses used for the growing of 
one kind of plants exelusively. The construction of hot- 

ds and frames receives appropriate attention. Over 
one hundred excellent illustrations. Cloth, 12mo. _ Post- 
pail, $1.50 
Catalogue Free of this and many other pnblications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,New York, 

















for 1, 2and 3 horses, with governor; level 
oreventread. Catalogue free. 













Sweep Powers, Corn Shellers, Feed Mills, Steel Rollers, Mowers, 
Rakes, ey Saws, Engines—3 to 25 H. P., mounted or 


stationary. The Messinger Mfg. Co., Tatamy, Pa. 





HOW “crors” FEED 


Johnson. A treatise on the at- 
mosphere and the soil, as related in the nutrition of ag- 
ricultural plants. The work entitled ‘‘How Crops Grow, 
has been received with very — favor, not onl 
gmerice, but in Euro t has been republish in 
land ar the joint editorship of Professors_Church 
oa Dyer, of the Royal agricultural college at Cirences- 
ter, and a translation into German has en published 
at ‘the instigation of Professor von Liebig. This volume— 
the companion to ‘‘How Crops Grow’’—has Ly ae lcomed 
by those who appreciate the scientific aspects o - 
ture, and who are persuaded that a true theo cory fe 
a "Price, to a eupgouatel ——- Illustra’ cloth 


postpa 
wy "this and’ m other dattetttenh. 
oes WUD COMPANY, 52 7 PL. New York. 





By Prof Samuel W. 





Agricultural Books Sex¢ te 0®4Nt suvo 





New York, for Complete Cnatee a a 








FARQUHAR 





1 CENTER 
CRANK 


Rapid. accurate,strong and 
simple, with large capacity. 
Engines on sills or wheels. 


AJAX ENGINE 















Strong and safe, No Far- 

omeer Boiler has ever 
loded. Send for catalog 

of ortable Engines,Shingle 

Mills, Threshing Machines, \ 

Stationary Engines and Boilers, 

and Standard Agricultural Implements genera'lR 


A.B.FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., York, Pa 


Second Hand MACHINERY 


FOR SALE. Everything in engines, boilers, 
umps, iron and wood working machinery, shaft- 
ng, pulleys, belting and mill supplies. Prices 

lowest. We can save you money... Write to us. 

HARRIS MACHINERY co., 
1008 Washington Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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